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INTRODUCTION. 


Men has been written upon the ſubject 
of huſbandry, but farmers have neither 
leiſure nor inclination to read large ey pr 
and it is very troubleſome to conſult any in tl. 


form of calendars, as it is neceſi iary, in onde. 


ing a book in that form, to run over tlie whole, 


for inforraation on each article. For this rea- 
fon, I have put this ſmall tract into another 
form; and have ſtudied brevity, as much as the 


variety of matter would allow, ſo as to give 
uſeful information to practi cal farmers, for 


whom it is principally intended. 


The gencral plans of farms are extremely va- 


| rious, and the modern practice of agriculture, 


is in many particulars different from thoſe in 
uſe half a century ago. Fallowing for whear, 


every third or fourth year is ar. inftance of chis, 
which formerly was thought neceſſary to refreſh 


the land, and make it clean from weed for 
theſe purpoſes a change of crops is now ſubſti- 


ruted ; a crop of turneps, clover, &c. 15 now 


obtained in the fallow year, and the expence of 


fallowing faved, which is a very valuable! im- 
Provement. | 


One of the principal means of obtaining this 
advantage, is hocing; ; a method of tillage for- 
„ "merly 
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merly little known ; the practice then being to 
prepare land for a crop by only ploughing and 


harrowing, and the tillage all performed before 


the ſeed was put into the ground ; but hoeing 


is done afterwards, either by hand or by horſes, 


the benefit of which is very great: For it not 


only deſtroys weeds, but alſo improves both _ 

the crop and the land. A hoed crop of beans 
is now reckoned a fallow crop; the crop of 

beans is greatly improved by it, and the land is 
made clean; and ſo much enriched by the hoe- 


ing, that wheat, or any other crop, may im- 


mediately ſucceed with good ſucceſs, and with 
much leis manure than is neceſſary when the 
bcans are not hoed. This is known to many far- 


mers, but the cauſe is known only to a few. 
Some attribute this enriching effects of hoe- 


ing to 1ts deſtroying weeds, which it certain}; 7 
does; but this is not the only cauſe : For clean - 


land, which has none or wa few weeds in 1 


18 alſo enriched by hoeing, as plainly appear 
in the ſucceeding crop. ' Others think that 
hoeing enriches land, by dividing and opening, 


or pulverizing it; and no doubt, this ullage, 


which makes the land light and fine, opens new 
paſſages in it, for the roots to ſpread, and col- 
lect nouriſhment for the plants, and is a great 
em of improving the crop then growing upon 


but this does not enrich the land for the juc- 


wh xp crop; but on the contrary the more 

nouriſhment the preſent crop receives, the leſs | 

of it will remain for the next crop: And if the 
land was not enriched by ſome other means, the 
repeated ploughing and hoeing year after year, 

Would make! it ſtill poorer, which | is contrary to 


erpe 
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Experience; and therefore we muſt conclude, 
that land being exhauſted by yielding repeated 
_ crops, muſt be recruited elſewhere : Since 1t is 
certain that tillage, or the mere dividing of the 
earth, by ploughs or hoes, adds no more matter 
to it; without which a repetition of crops would 
very ſoon exhauſt and 1 impoveriſn it. 
The earth is ſurrounded by a fluid body, 
called the air, or more properly the atmoſphere, 


which contains in it all the principles of plants, 


and of other bodies: And as the ſurface of the 
luand is expoſed continually to the action of the 
ſeveral kinds of matter contained in the atmoſ- 
nog” they muſt have a very great effect upon 
For from thence comes heat and cold, 
4 and moiſture; air, dew, rain, ſnow, and. 


froſt; theſe together with the cheriſhing influ- 


ences of the ſun, are powerful agents, and in 
fact we ſee the great effects they have upon land, 
that lies immediately expoſed to them. The ; 
rain ſinks into the land, through which it is fil- 
_ tered, and leaves behind ſome of the enriching 
particles contained in it; and land made fine 
by good tillage, fucks in the dews like a ſpunge. 
Theſe, with a proper degree of heat, revive the 

drooping plants, that have been too much dried 


by heat, or checked by too great a degree of | 
cold. Nothing is plainer to the obſerving huſ- 


bandman, than the effects of theſe upon his 
_ crops, which cannot thrive without their conti- 
nual influence; and this influence is not barely 


a name, but means that ſome kind of matter 


is communicated to the land, whereby it is en- 


riched, and made capable of nouriſhing hue crops 
that grow upon it. | 
B 2 1 do 
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do not pretend to deſcribe what kind of 
matter it is, by which plants are nouriſhed , 


and whether it conſiſts of only one, or of vari- 
_ ous kinds of matter. This is a curious queſ- 
tion, not well ref ſolved by the learned, nor ne- 
ceſſary tor the huſbandman 10 know: It 15 ſuf- 
ficient to ſay here, that the earth is ſupplicd 


with the food or nouriſhment of plants from the 


_ atmoſphere; and which appears to be the prin- 
ciple, if not the only ſource of that nouriſh- 


ment. The land requires to be frequently 
opened by tillage, to render it capable of re- 
ceiving this nouriſhment from the atmoſphere : 


For if not tilled, it ſettles downwards by its own 


weight, and becomes ſo compact and cloſe, 


that the air and dews cannot penetrate deep into 
it, eſpecially into ſtrong heavy land, into which 
it penetrates but a few inches next the ſurface 


only; and ſo far as they do penetrate, the land 


has ſomewhat a different colour, (from the 
carth below) and 1s called the ſtaple of the land ; 
which is richer than the earth that lies under it. 


The cloſeneſs of ſtale ground prevents the 
enriching particles in the air from penetrating 
deep into it: But they enter more eaſily into a 


ſoil opened by tillage, eſpecially near the ſur- 


face; for this reaſon land is much benefited by 


hoeine, for that changes and expoſes a new ſur- 


face to the atmoſphere every time it is hoed; 


and hoeing enriches land in a much ſhorter time 

than if it continued at reſt: for while at reſt, 
the land is enriched only near the ſurface; but 
when ſtirred and turned by the hoe, the ſeveral 
parts are brought to the ſurface, in turn, by the 
repeated hozings ; and thus the whole ſtaple of 


the 


| 
| 
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the land is impregnated with the nutritious 


particles of matter from the atmoſphere. 


By this it appears, that enlarging the ſurface 
of land will be a means of enriching it; and it 
is found by experience, that laying land up in 


ridges, which enlarges the ſurface of it, enriches 
it more than laying it flat. This is proved in a 


remarkable manner, when it is laid up in nar- 


row ridges, and hoed with a plough; a method 
of tillage known by the name of the New Hul- 
bandry : For by f requently ploughing the carth, 
from and to the 11: zes, the land is fo nel. 
lowed, and brought into ſuch ſine tilth, and the 
ſurface ſo often changed and enlarged, that the 
air and dews have a free entrance into every 


part of it; and every part of it is enriched to 


_ ſuch a degree, that wheat has been cultivated. 


in this manner for many years, upon the ſame 
land, without intermiſſion; and has produced 
good crops every year upon ordinary land, 
without reſt or manure z which plainly proves, 


That land well tilled, nd the Guts of 3 on. - 


larged, and frequently changed, is enriched by 
the atmoſphere in fo high a degree, that even 
wheat crops, taken trom it every year, do not 
impoveriſh it : On the contrary, . it becomes 


_ richer by this tillage and hceing ; and has been 
found ſo after a tr ral of ſeven or r eight, to more 


than twenty years. 
Common hand-hoeing w_ the Kentiſh * ö 


and other ſuch inſtruments, are all 1 improvers of 
land, in proportion to the depth they go in it, the 


enlargem ent of the ſurface, and the frequent repe- 
tition of ſuch hoeings ; ; but none of them im- 


Prove it ſo much, as this method of laying the 
ee land 
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land in ridges, and repeated and deep horſe hoe- 
ings with the plough. I will not however be 
undcritood to recommend this method of culti- 
vating wheat to every farmer, till he has expe- 
rience in the horie-hocing of other plants, as 
turneps, cabbages, &c. in ſingle rows, and 
others in double rows, and till he has tried 
it with wheat, in ſmall experiments, after which 
he may ſafely Procc cd to larger; and he will 
find upon full experience, that good wheat land, 
fleilfully cultivated in this method, will be more 
profitable to him, than in the common huſ— 
bandry z not in reſpect of the crops being larger 
than common, but becauſe the horſc- hocing me- 
tbod is by much the cheapeſt, and has the ad- 
vantage in ſome other reſpects. 5 
One reaſon that the hocing huſbandry pro- 
duces good crops, without dung or other ma- 
nure, is, the wheat is nouriſhed from Its infancy 
to maturity progreſſively, as nature demands; 
but wheat that 1s ſown broad caſt, has a large 
ſtock of proviſion laid in for it all at once, and 
none afterwards: For the land is prepared for 
it by fallowing, or repeated ploughings, and 
plentifully dunged or manured; but after the 
wheat is in the ground, It generally receives no 
more aſſiſtance, except perhaps a weeding, when 
the weeds have nearly finiſhed their growth, and 
have almoſt done robbing the wheat of its nou- 
riſhment. The land being thus exhauſted by a 
double Crop, a crop of corn and one of weeds, 
and the virrue of dung declining daily, the crop 
has the leaſt benefit when it is grown large, and 
ſtands moſt in need of it; and hence ſo many 
{n all under ears in a common crop of ſmall, 


ſtinted. 
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ſtinted, half-fed ears and grain, whereof too 

many broad caſt wheat crops conſiſt, in conſe- 
| quence of a deficiency of nouriſhment as they 
advance in growth: Whereas had not the virtue 
of the tillage and dung been waſted, while the 

crop was in 1ts infancy, there 1s no doubt but 
leſs would have ſufficed to nourtſh the crop, had 
the nouriſhment been given to it gradually, as it 
had occaſion; and this is confirmed by the 
health and vigour of the hoed crops, which 
have not fo large a ſuppiy of nouriſhment at 
firſt, but more afterwards, when ep ſtand 1 in 
moſt need of it. | 
Land exhauſted by crops, is again relied 
by means of reſt, fallowing, change of crops, 
and manure. Farmers are apt to depend too 
much upon manures, dung in particular, to 
enrich their land: For though dung is of great 
efficacy in that reſpect, it is in feveral caſes 
| Hurtful to the crop, and always expenſive; for 
which reaſon the farmer ſhould not place his 
principal dependance upon dung, but rather as 

an aſſiſtant to tillage z and in that way it will be 
of great uſe to him. 

One of the principal effects of dung, appears 
to be its raiſing and keeping up a fermentation 
in land, whereby it is reſolved or divided into 
| ſmall parts, and prepares the land to receive the 
vegetable nouriſhment from the air; tillage has 
alſo this effect in a degree that is beneficial to 
plants: Whereas much dung being laid upon 
land at once, has a more ſudden and often too 

violent an effect at firſt, and ſhould therefore be 
uled with caution. 
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Many different things are made uſe of as ma- 
nure, the dung of hoiſes, black cattle, theep, 
hoos, and of all other kinds. of animals; the 
blood, fleſh, hair, and all parts of animals: 
and plants of all kinds ploughed into the land, 


while green and in ſap; as clover, peaſe, buck- 
wheat, and others, which make good dreſſings 
tor land; and the parts of plants, as ſaw duſt, 


bark, leaves, malt duſt, rape cakes, ſea ſhells, 


ſ-a weeds, and other: Jikewiſe mixtures of 
different earths arc vey beneficial to land; 
marl of ſeveral forts, alk, &c. theſe laſt are 
of great uſe, and ſo are mixtures of earth of dif- 
ferent qualities, ſand laid upon clays, and clays, 


or other ftrong earths, upon ſandy light foils. 


The oppoiite qualities of manures to the land, 


pares it to receive the enriching dews, and other 


benefits from the atmoſphere. That this 1s one 


WT 


and to each other, all contribute to excite an 
inteſtine motion or fermentation in the land, 
to reſolve it into very ſmall parts, which pre- 


eflect of manures, is evident from the ſwelling 


and crumbling of land that 1s dreſſed with 


them. 
Manures have not their full eſſect upon land 
unleſs they are reduced to ſmall parts. Chalk 


2 102 


r marl laid upon land in lumps or large pieces, 


are of little ule till th ey are broken fine, mixed, 


and incorporated witch the fine parts of the ſoil; 
for Which reaſon, all forts of manure ſhould be 


mate as fine as poſſible, and laid on evenly, that 
all parts of the land may be equally improved 
by it; this is one reaſon that ſheeps dung is of fo 


much benefit to land; it 1s of itſelf a rich manure, 


conſiſts of imall parts, and it is ſpread upon the 


land 


. 
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land equally by folding. Powdered manures | 


have for the ſame reaſon a good effect, and ma- 


ny of them a ſudden one, as aſhes of ſeveral 


ſorts, ſoot, pigeons dung, alſo ſhells pounded, 

and pot-aſhes in powder, And compoſts are 

preferable to dung alone. 5 
Huſbandmen are at a great expence in rent, 


T 
and in cultivating their farms, which uſually con- 


ſiſt in arabie land, meadows and paſtures, com- 


mons, heaths, downs or ſheep walks, and wood 


for facl, 3 and repairs of their inſtruments of huſ- 
bandry, &c. The leaſt expenſive of good land 


is meadow, and generally eſteemed the moſt 
profitable, though highest rented. 


The chief produce of this land is hay, which 
near great towns bears a high price; yet are 
the crops ſubje& to ſeveral caſualties, that are 
a conſiderable abatement in the value of ſuch 
land. Some meadows are mowed twice in the 
ſeaſon, which much impoveriſhes them, and 
renders a good dreiling or manure neceſſary every 


O 
ſecond or third vear at leaſt. 


In every meadow there are various nds of 


graſſes, which arrive at maturity at different 


times in the ſcaſon; hence a diff Heulty ariſes in 


regard to the time of mowing ; if mowed late, 
| the farmer may obtain a large crop, but that 


advantage may be loſt in the ſcantineſs of the 
ſecond mowing ; and what 13 ſtill of more con- 
ſequence, the ſeaſon will be ſo far advanced for 
mowing the latter crop, that it will be in great 


danger of receiving damage by rain before! 25 can 


be thoroughly made; ſo that upon the whole, 


early mowing is the beſt huſbandry: and to 
bring 
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bring the land in order for early hay, it ſhould 
be well dreſſed with warm manures. 
It is to be ſuppoſed that meadows intended 
for hay, have been rolled in the ſpring, in or- 
der to lay the ſurface very ſmooth, that the grafs 
may be mowed cloſe to the gr ound, where it is 
always thickeſt; otherwiſe much of it would be 
loſt, and what was left would obſtruct the 
growth of the ſecond crop. As ſoon as the graſs 
is cut, ſeveral hands, men, women, and children, 
ſhould be employed, to follow immediately 
after the mowers, and with forks to lift up, 
ſhake, and ſpread the ſwarths thin upon the 
ground, taking care at this firſt operation, that 
the hay be well opened: about the middle of 
the day turn it with the forks, opening every 
lock perfectly, and ſpreading it again thin as 
before; and towards evening, before the der 
falls, draw the hay together, "and put it up into 
graſs cocks. Next morning, as ſoon as tlie 
dew 1s off the ground and hay, ſpread and 
turn it in the ſame manner as the firſt day, en- 
larging the cocks in the evening: and the third 
day, if the weather has continued tair and drying, 
it may be fit to carry and ſet up in a rick. Ic 
ſhould be perfectly dry when ricked ; and though | 
it will have a green colour, and ſap remain- 
ing in it, that will be no diſadvantage, but the 
contrary, provided it is perfectly dry on the 
outſide, and care is taken in ricking it: for if 
it appears to be ſtill ſo juicy, that there ſeems 
to be danger of its overheating and firing, this 
will be prevented by drawing up through the 
rick large baſkets, empty caſks, or ſacks filled ; 
with ſtraw, at equal diſtances; to leave open- 
funnels 
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funnels in the rick, through which the ſuper- 
fluous moiſture in the hay will be carried off, 


and prevent its firing; and moderate heating 
will much improve the hay. In order to make 


the funnels diſcharge the damp the more readily, 
cut a trench in the ground, along the middle 
of the rick ſtand ; the trench at each end ſhould _ 
extend about a yard further than the length of 
the rick : then cut ſeveral more trenches, croſſ- 
ing the firſt, and alſo extending further than 


the breadth of the rick ; ſet a baſket upright up- 


on the trenches where they croſs each other, 
and as the rick advances in height, draw up the | 


baſkets which will leave open tunnels at theſe 
laces to diſcharge the ſuperſivous moiſture in 


the hay; the trenches ſhould be covered with 
ſticks laid a croſs to keep them open. When 
the hay has ſettled, and is cool, thatch it well at 


top, and ſtop up the ends of the funnels with 


rurf, &c. All hay ricks ſhould be bottomed 


wt faggots and bavins covered with ſtraw, to 
ſecure them from floods, and the damp that 


riſes from the ground, Which without this pre- 
caution would do much damage to the hav near 


the bottom of the rick. 
If the weather ſhould change to rain, AE le 


the hay is making, make it into very ſmall 

cocks, and turn them often without ſhaking 
or opening them. Hay cannot be made in a long 

continued rain; but if there are any intervals 
of fair weather ſufficient to dry the upper ſides 
of the cocks, and ſurface of the ground, taxe 


this opportunity of turning the cocks Ws 


laying their dry ſides upon the dry ground 
Hay that is not much made, and of a green 


colour, 


— 
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colour, may be ſaved in pretty good order, by 


this method of turning the cocks fre -quently ; ; 
for when ſuffered to remain long 1n the ſame 
place, the damp ariſing from the ground does 


the hay more gary. 4 than even the rain. 
If there is io much fair weather as to dry the 


hay well, carry and rick it directly. Cloſe at- 
tendance is neceſſary to make hay in ſuch weather; 
but if got up dry at laſt, it will not be wholly N 


loſt, though turned almoſt black; for if in 


carrying up the rick, the hay is laid in even 


Lyers, and each layer ſprinckied with common 


fair, at the rate of about a peck of falt to a 
ton of Hay; cattle of all forts are fond of ſalt, 


and will readily eat ſuch ſalted Hay ; which 


thus corrected, will well nouriſh them. Or 
if ſprinkling the hay: wich ſalt was ommitted, 


2 a weak brine with ſalt and water, (about 
nandful ef ſalt to a pail of water,) and with a 
heath broom or bruſh dipped in the brine, 


iprinkle the hay with it when given to the cattle, 


and they will eat it with a good appetite. 

Old meadows are apt to be moſſy and hide- 
558 nd; and as chen they produce but ſmall 
crops of ordinary graſs, it is uſual to break 
them vp, and continue them in tillage ſome 
years, then lay them down again with gras ſecds; 
bur this expence and trouble may be ſaved, 
and the berbege W by a method of 

Ation, viz, by cutting the ſuriace 
of. the Hicadew with an inftrument called a 


2 i Acator. Tas inſtrument conſiſts of five 


arp coulters in a frame, placed at equal diſ- 


Tances about three or four inches aſunder, and 


andllcs ed Lo the fra ne as the handles of a 
pl ugh. 
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plough. The {carifcator 1s drawn by horſes 


or oxen, and the coulters cut the meadow about 
five or ſix inches deep, in parallel lines; which 


they eaſily do in ſoft meadow ground. By this 
operation the moſs is torn up and deſtroyed, 
and the roots of the graſs being cut, many new 
roots are produced. The land ſhould then be 
dreſſed with powdered manure, or with a ſuita- 
ble compoſt chat is dry and crumblinę, which 
the rain ſoon waſhes into the traces made by the 
coulters, and ſurpriſingly invigorates the graſs, 


a young growth of which 15 now produced, 2 and 


an abundant crop. Much lſs manure than 
is commonly laid on for a common dreſſing 18 
ſufficient here; and it is found that cutting firſt, 
and laying 09 the manure afterwards, makes a 


greater n than manuring before the 
meadow 1s cut. All graſs lands may be greatly 


and expeditiouſly improved! in this manner, ex- 


cept ſtoney land, for in that the ſtones ob- 


. ſtruct the coulters, and throw them out of their 
work. 


Meadows cr paſtures that are too thin of gra 6. 
may be thickened by mixing graſs ſeeds with a 
quantity of dry, powdered. manure, or dry 
mould; which being ſown thick on the land, 
and buſh- harrowed, after the ſurface has deen 


cut by the ſcarificator, the manure and ſreds 
will be ſwept all together into traces, and in a 


ſhort time make a thick covering of graſs. 
Theſe ſtoney grounds, and graſs lands in ge- 


neral, may be improved by the ſpiky roller; 


which being drawn ſeveral times over the land; 


the ſpikes will break and penetrate the ſurface 


about three inches deep; which being then 
manured 


4 INTRODUCTION. 


manured with compoſt, and ſown with grafs 


| ſeeds, and afterwards harrowed with a buſh har- 


row, the manure and ſeeds will be then drawn 
into the broken ſurface. 


The proportion of meadow and paſture to the 


arable land or a farm cannot be determined, as 


it depends upon various circumſtances ; the 


number of cattle to be fed, the fituation with 
regard to markets, &c. and is different now from 


what it was formerly, many articles of food for 


cattle having of late years been introduced that 


were then unknown.” In corn countnes hay 1s 


very ſaleable; and corn and other productions 
in dairy countries. And therefore, without 
mcely enquiring into a circumſtance, that can- 
not be fixed, we ſhall rather endeavour to deter- 
mine what quantity of different kinds of food 


for cattle may be obtained from land, with pro- 


per culture, and what proportion of theſe is 
_ neceſſary for cattle of different kinds to feed or 


fatten them; as a farmer well acquainted with 
theſe circumſtances, and the nature of his land, 
cannot be at a loſs what proportion of his land he 
ſhould allot for corn, and how much for mea- 
dow and paſture. The culture of the arable land 
in a farm, as it requires the greateſt attention, 


we ſhall treat of 1t t particularly, 
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V E . occupier of land ſhould be parti- 


cularly careful to keep it clean from weeds ; 


they rob his crops of their nouriſhment, and 
impoveriſh his land. Being natives of the ſoil, 
they multiply exceedingly from ſeed, from 
roots, and offsets. Some of their ſeeds are carried 
from one field to another by birds, others have 


down adhering to them, by which they are wafted 


a great way in the air, ſo that they cannot be 
wholly extirpated ; but it is neceſſary to keep 
them down as much as poſſible, otherwiſe they 

will do great damage, as they continually do 

to ſlovenly farmers. It has been computed, 


that the damage done by weeds every year, is 
equal to the rent of all the arable lands in 
England. 

Several methods are taken by farmers to > fub- 
due weeds, whereof the principal is fallowing. 
Repeatedly ploughing and harrowing of land 


encourages weeds to grow, and alſo deſtroys 
them. If therefore the land is ploughed in au- 
tum, and frequently ploughed and harrowed at 
all proper opportunities when the earth is dry, 
during the winter and ſummer following, moſt 


of the ſeeds of the weeds, (of which there are 


many in the ſtubble of all ſorts of land) will 
grow, | 
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grow, and the young weeds will be deſtroyed 
by the next ploughing. Few farmers will be 
perſuaded to fallow their Dy * 2 ſecond year, 

which would almoſt extirpate the whole race of 


weeds. On the contrary, dome content them 
ſelves with a ſummer fallow, and do not begin 


ploughing the land till ſpring; others give a 
ſummer fallow, by ploughing the land flat 
three or four mes; this 1 15 of little ſervice in 
killing the ſceds, that are in the land, becauſe. 
ſuch imperfect tillage does not bring foul land 
into fine tilth; and unleſs it is ſo, the ſeeds of 
the weeds in it do not grow, and therefore Can- 


not be defrroyea by ploughi ing. 


Ae mott effectual method of fallowing, 18 
plough the land early 1 in autumn, laying it up 
in narrow one bout ridges, ſharp at top; and 


. when thorough dry, to harrow the ridges a- 
crols, with large heavy harrows, which will pull 


out the roots of ccuch, and other rank weeds : 


draw tnele together in heaps. and burn them, 
and harrow the ground again with common 
harrows, and lay it ſmooth and fine; this will 


encourage the ſecds to grow, and the weeds 


will come vp in great numbers; when they 


are about two or three inches high, plougn the 


land up again into one bout ridges, which wẽIll 


ſmother this firſt crop of weeds. In about 
three or four weeks, or as ſoon after as the land 
is dry, repeat the harrowings to pull out the 
large weeds, and then lay the ground ſmooth 
to encourage a ſecond crop of weeds. Theſe 


operations being two or three times repeated, 


the land will be cleared of the roots of great 


weeds, and be brought into a looſe, mellow 


condition : . 
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condition: as ſoon as this is accompliſhed, 


the ridges may be ploughed down, with a broad 
double fine plouch, which being entered at 


the end of a ridge, will ſplit it in the middle at 


one draught, and require no more ſtrength of 

catele than was neceſſary to plough half the 
ridge at firſt, while bound together by the 
ſtringy roots of large weeds. At the approach 
of winter, the land "ſhould lie in theſe narrow 
ridges, to receive the benefit of the froſt; and 


the ſame operations ſhould be continued in 


winter when the land is dry; and throughout 


the ſummer; whereot the advantages are very 


O 


great. 1. 1 he la nd, by diligently purſuing this 
method, may be made very clean, w hich is of 


_ great importance, 2. The worms, lugs, beetles, 
and other inſects, which deſtroy much corn, are 


by the frequent turning of the ſoil, expoſed to 


the rooks, and other birds that uſually attend 


the plough, and prey upon theſe vermin, as ſoon 
as they are thus turned up: alſo the field mice 


are driven away, and their breeding prevented. 
3. The land is brought into extraordinary fine 
tilth, even as fine as garden mould; and—4. 
The land thus reduced into ne mould, whereot 


a large new furtace is, at every ploughing, ex- 


poſed to the influences of the atmoſpherc, to 


the air, froſt, ſun, dew and rain, is impreg- 


| nated through its whole ſubſtance with the 
enriching vegetable food: and upon the whole, 
is ex cellently prepared to receive the ſeed wheat. 
Very different from this are th? common fallows, 
particularly where many ſheep are kept: rhe 
land is ploughed inderd three or four times, 


but the couch and other weeds are ſuffered to 
® go 
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grow to feed the ſheep, and the principal be- 


nefits of the fallowing are thereby loſt; and 


furely it is wretched huſbandry, to nurſe a crop 


of weeds, as a preparation for a crop of wear. 
The conſequence 13, a neceſſity ot manuring 
the land commonly with farm yard dung, which 
contains the ſeeds of many weeds; the land by 


this means is made very foul, and is exhauſted 


by a crop of weeds, beſides the other damages 
done by them at harveſt, and delaying the ſtack- 


ing or houling the kent. 


Some farmers delay fallowing til! ſpring, or 
beginning of ſummer; and by that time, if 
ſtrong land, it is become ſo {tale and hard, that 
no common team are ſtrong enough to break It 
up: and when fix or eight horſes are put to a 
ſtrong plough, kept into the ground by a man 


leaning upon the beam, the carth is raiſed in 


large pieces, ſome ſhallow, and others deeper 
than the ſtaple; and when thus blocked up, 


the large picces remain unconquerable by com- 


mon rollers or harrows, and cannot be reduced, 
but by the aſſiſtance of alternate rain and 
drought, to reſolve and break the hard clods; 
and during this time, great part of the ſummer, 


and benefit of the A 5 is loſt, and alſo the 


benefit of the autumn tillage, and winter's froſt, 
_ which are very great, and cannot in any method 


be obtaincd ſo much to the farmer's advantage, 
as by breaking up the land early in autumn, 
and to continue the tillage repeatedly, through- 
out the winter and following ſummer ; being 


careful to perform this rillage when the land 1s 


dry. 
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1 It is a common cuſtom with farmers, to croſs 60 
plough their land, in order the more effectually | 
i 


Kr to reduce it, and that no part may be miſſed by 

the plough; this may be done when it is fal- 
lowed in the above manner, in narrow ridges ; 
but it is not ſo neceſſary as in common ploughing, 
becauſe theſe narrow ridges being levelled by 
the harrows, the new ridgcs made at the next: 
ploughing, will not ſtand exactly where they 
did before; ſo that every part of the land will 
be ſtirred to an equal depth, and ſeldom any 
miſſed though not croſs ploughed. 

Thoſe who would make the moſt of their 
land, ſhould be careful to give it very good 
tillage; ſhould plough it to a Proper dep: hs 

| ſhould as much as they can enlarge and change : 
the ſurface of it, and keep it clean from wee ds; 
theſe cannot be done better than 4 6 good 
fallow, in the manner before mentione . It is 
not however neceſſary to repeat ſuch * ing 
_ every courſe, but very adviſable at the beginning 
of a courſe of huſbandry ; ; and when the and is 
brought by that means into good tilth, and made. 
very clean, It may 2 afterwards bein a good Mea- 
| ſure kept ſo by a proper change of crops, and a 
good courle of huſbandry. 
| Farmers differ much wich regard to a change 
of crops: the following is ci teemed to be a 
good e —1. I . 2. Barley with 
Clover. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. Then begin 
again 15 turneps. 505 Whatever cgurſe of 
crops | is preferred, there is one rule ſhould be 
adhered to, viz. that two robblagor myo) cle 
ing Crops ſhould not be taken ie ately fol- 
lowing, but a rcliorating crop ſhould imm: 
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diately ſucceed an impoveriſhing one. All crops 
of corn, or ſuch as ſtand for ſced, are in gene- 
ral reckoned to be 1npoveriſhers of land. And 
ſucculent or juicy plants, that much ſhade and 
cover the ground, are found to be enrichers of 


land; as turneps, Peaſe, vetches, and ſevera 
Others. 


A crop of turneps may properly ſucceed ap 
fallow ; but when that is intended, the fallow- 


ing ſhould not be continued later than June, or 
firſt or ſecond week in July; then give the 
land a good dreſſing with dung, or other good 


manure; plough it in, and ſow turneps : if 
ſown broad caſt, from a pint to a quart of tur- 


nep ſeed may be ſufficient, and the turneps to 


be well hand- hoed ; this is the common method, 


and good crops are obtained in this way; but 


there is a better way of raiſing turneps, which 


will be taken notice of, when we come to treat 
particularly of cultivating theſe roots. A crop 
of barley with clover is to ſucceed the turneps, 


then clover, and laſtly wheat, as above men- 


tioned. 
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HE gia crops commonly cultivated 
by the farmers are the following: 


Wheat, Turneps, 
Rye, ©... Carrots, 
„ -- - ----.- Parneps, 
4 - Cabbages, 
Beans, Potatoes, 
Peaſe, Coleſeed. 
Vetches, And in ome places, 
Buckwhear, Hops, 
Clover,  Madder, 
Lucerne, Liguorice, 
Sainfoin, Saffron, 
Burnet, Hemp, 
Ray g graſs, Flax. 


Wheat is the farmer's principal crop, and a ve- 
ry valuable one, as it is our moſt general bread 
corn; and, as an article of exportation, of high 
importance ta Britain. In favourable ſeaſons, and 
with good culture, it will yield profitable crops 


on various ſoils, but ſtrong land is moſt ſuitable 


to it, particularly ſtrong loams and loamy Clays, 
which do not lie wet in winter; tor no land of 
Whatever quality is ſuitable to Whscat, chat 18 
much tubject to wet in winter. 
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It was formerly the general practice to fallow 
the land intended for "wheat, and likewiſe to 
give it a dreſſins of dung; for wheat requires 


good nouriſhment, and remains longer upon the 
ground than other crops of corn. In the mo- 


dern huſbandry, wheat ſometimes ſuceced a fal- 
low; and ſometimes it is ſown after clover and 
other crops. 


About Michaelmas ! 18 the afaal time to ſow 


wheat, and in general it is moſt adviſeable to 
ſow 1t rather before than after that time. 


There are ſeveral varieties of wheat, the red, 


white and yellow lammas, and the white and 
grey cone, or bearded wheat, and ſome others. 
The red lammas is moſt generally eſteemed and 
cultivated, and the cones produce the largeſt 
a. 
Many farmers prefer 4 burnbaked wheat 
for ſeed, becauſe it is commonly of a good 
bright colour, free from the ſeeds of weeds, 
ſmall even grain, and leſs liable to produce a 


aa crop, than the wheat that is larger 
grained and plump. Several ſteeps have been 


recommended for ſeed wheat, to render it more 


prolific, and produce a larger crop, and the in- 


ventors of thoſe ſteeps direct that ſuch ſeed ſhould 
be ſown very thin upon the ground. The 
| ſteeped corn has ſometimes produced g good crops 


trom a ſmall quantity of ſeed; but from many 
trials, it has been found, that the ſced unſteeped, 


and equally thin ſown, produced as large crops 
as the feed ſteeped; the advantages conſiſted 


willy in the thin ſowing, and the ſteeps pre- 
need to multiply corn, are now neglected; 
expe- 
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experience having proved that the farmer's de- 


pendance for a crop, ſhould be upon good ſound 


iced, good land and proper culture. 


There is another preparation of wheat for 
ſeed, intended to Prevent the crop being ſmutty. 


A diſtemper in wheat to which it is frequently 
liable, and is a great damage to it. Some have 


= artfibuted the ſmuttinels 1 in wheat to wet ſeaſons; 
ochers to much dung, or particular ſorts of 


dung; and ſome have thought it proceeded 


from {mall inſects; but from the moſt curious 
enquiry it is found, that neither of theſe is the 
true cauſe of this diſtemper, but that it ariſes 
from ſome other cauſe not hitherto diſcovered. 
Some gentlemen in France have made many 


curious experiments upon ſmutty wheat; and 


they diſtinguiſh two diſtempers in wheat, that 
have a near reſemblance to it, to one they give 
the name of carbon or burnt car; and call rhe 
other ſmut. The firſt is very common in France, 
and is by much the moſt injurious to their 
wheat crops. It is a contagious diſtemper, in- 


fecting the ſound wheat that it touches; the 


infected grains are full of a black, ſtinking duſt 
or powder; and this ſcems to be the diſtemper 
known by the name of ſmut in England. The 
grain of the other diſtemper, which they call the 
ſmut, is likewiſe full of black, ſtinking powder, 
incloſed in a {kin or bag, ſo thin, that! it com- 
monly burſts, and the black powder is blown 
away by rhe wind, or beat off by the rain, be- 


fore the wheat is carried to the ſtock or barn ; 


this they call the ſmut : But it is the farſt dit 


temper that is called here by that name; for it is 


common in England to find many of the {nutty 
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bags among the wheat, aſter it has been threſhed. 


This is the worlt bert of this diſtemper, and the 
powder in the infected grain does certainly 


communicate the diftemper to all the found 


wheat to which it adheres, which has been 
proved by many experiments. 


The flour of ſmutty wheat is diſcolouged by 
that diſtemper, and the bread mad f it 


has an ill taſte: So that ſome years the 


ſmut is of bad conſequence, when much of the 


whear is infected by it; for it is not cqually ſo 


every ſcaſon. Froſt | is ſuppoſed to check the 
diſtemper, by killing the infected F that 


are weaker than the reft. 


The black ſmutty duſt adheres cloſely to all 


the grains of wheat that it touches, but docs 


not penetrate the ſound grain, till it is put into 


the ground; ſome time after which the wed 


grain is infected; and in March or April, 1 


"hs ſheath that covers the ear 1s ally 


opened, the young ears are ſcen to be infected, 


(and the embryo turned black) when no longer 
than the ſixth part of an inch; for this diſtem- 
per infects firſt the organs of fructification, de- 


ſtroys the flour of the gram, and turns it into a 


black ſtinking duſt. 


A grain of wheat forms in the earth a Hbrous 
root, whence proceeds ſeveral ears; of thete 
frequently but one, two, or three are ſmutty, 
and ſcldoi all of chem; ſometimes the grains 
in the ſame ear are ſmutty on one fide of it, and 


ound on the other: At other times, ſome grains 


are ſmutty, and the grains adjoining to "them : 


are e ſound and theſe lound grains being picked 


Out 
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out from the reſt and ſown, have produced 
wund untainted wheat. The cauſe of theſe va- 
rious appearances are as yet unknown. 

But 1t has been found by many experiments, 
that the black, ſmutty duſt which ſticks to the 
found grain, is only ſuperficial, and does not in- 
fect the grain till it is ſown; and that if ſound 
| wheat is ſown in a drill, and ſome of the ſmufty 
:  dult is ſprinkled upon it, and covered with 
mould, the crop produced will be ſmutty.— 
Alſo, that if the ſmutty duſt that ſticks to ſound 
grain, is by any means waſhed off, or cleared 
away from it, ſuch ſound grain will produce a 
crop of ſound wheat free from ſmut : It is there- 
fore certain, that the ſmutty duſt upon the ſeed. 
is the cauſe of ſmutty crops in general; though 
there may be other cauſes for the origin of this 
diſtemper. 
Steeps made with nitre, ſalts of ſeveral kinds, 
and lime, are found pood to prevent this diſ- 
_ temper ; the method of brining and liming the 
ſeed is generally practiſed in England tome. 
only ſprinkle the feed with brine and dry it with 
lime; but a much ſafer way is to put tome ot 
the ſeed wheat into a baſket, and plunge it into 
the brine and lime mixed, while the liquor is as 
hot as the hand will bear; ſtir the wheat very 
briſkly, with a ſtick or ſmall ſhovel, continually 
ſkimming off the light corn, till no more of it 
rites to the top; and having drained the liquor 
from the wheat, ſpread it on the floor till dry. 
The wheat thus prepared, being ſometimes 
ſtirred and turned will take no dan nage, though : 
not fown for ieveral weeks, 
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One principal intention of this preparation of 
ſeed wheat, is to cicar it of the infectious duſt, 
as well as t deſtroy its infectious quality. I 


bas indeed been proved, that waſhing the iced 


in ſeveral changes ot fair water, {tirring 1 it forc- 
bly, and carerully ſkimmirg off the Halit corn 


that ſwims at the top, will prevent the crop 


being ſmutty; yet as this requires to be done 
very carefully, and the brine being heavier than 
rair water will more readily bring the light 
faulty corn up to the top, it ſeems moſt adviſe- 
able to vie the brine, compounded az above of 


common {alt and Kine: 


It is a N al rule to ſow all ſeeds dry, and 
when the land is dry, but in ſowing wheat the 
xractice is quite the reverſe ; and it is the com- 


mon cuſtom to ſo wheat when the land is wet, 


or very rallt. Tre original of this cuſtom is 


from ſteep ping lewd wheat to prevent Imuttineſs. 
But this being ircquently done to excels, and 


continuing it in The itcep a whole day, ſometimes 


longer, the wheat imbibes ſo much of the itcep, 


that it tells, and being flown in this condition, 
ir toon begins to ſprout in the maiſt earth; but 


if dry e e enſues after the ſeed is ſown, the 


vegetation 18 checked, and much of it is da- 
maged Or Killed. _ | 
For this rcalon, it would be more for the far- 
mer's intereſt to ſow his feed wheat dry, and in 
dry carth, and then the vegetation would go on 


in a gr N regular manner, without any check 


or injury to the feed, And this the farmer may 


do ſafely, and without danger of a ſmutty crop, 
if he will be careful to get a good change 
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feed will produce a crop of ſound wheat, with- 


out ſteeping it, as has been found by experi- 


ence; whereof, if it was neceſſary, ſeveral in- 


ſtances might be here mentioned. Bur as it is 
now certainly known, that the ſmutty powder 
is the cauſe of ſmutty crops, clean ſeed that has 


none of that infectious powder upon it, renders 


ſtceping it unneceſſary, and allo unneceſſary to 
ſteep any feed longer, than till that duſt or po-. 
der is waſhed off; which as it may be ſpeedily 
done, the ſeed will not ſwell nor ſprout; and, 
after the moiſture is dried off, may be ſown in 
dry land, and without waiting for rain, which 


will be much to the farmer's advantage. 
The quantity of ſeed was formerly between 


three and four buſhels upon an acre, now not ſo 
much by near a buſhel; and for tolerable good 


land that is clean, two buͤſhel of ſecd are 1ufficient 


for an acre. It is uſual with farmers to ſow more 
ſecd upon poor than upon rich land, and ſome 
writers have condemned and even ridiculed that 
practice; but whear is a branching plant, and 


branclies more upon rich than poor land, which 


is one reaſon for lowing moſt feed upon poor 
land; and another is, more ſeed dies or fails 
upon poor land, and particularly of ſteeped 


iced, Which chal writers do not ſeem to have 


well conſidered. I have made the experiment 
upon very poor land, _and | have been obliged to 
repeat ſowing it two oF three times, when dry 
weather ſucceeded, and the ſeed brined and 

limed; the ſeed did not grow the firſt and ſe- 
_ cond ſowing, but became meuidy, and died for 


want Of rain. 
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Early ſowing, as before obſerved: 18 ic beſt 5 


huſbandry. In ſome of the light lands in 


Hampſhire, and other places, they "ſow wheat i in 
Auguſt, ſowing and reaping at the ſame time; 

and in the neighbouring counties, Wiltſhire and- 
Berkſhire, wheat is fown after turneps, ſo late 
as the end February, and ſometimes in the be- 
ginning of March, but in general, about the mid- 
dle of September 1s a good time to ſow wheat 
eſpecially 1 if old ſeed 1s uſed, and not ſteeped , for 

that is longer in coming g up than wheat ſced of 


the fame year. 


Many farmers are afraid to ſow ſo early; 


becauſe, if it grows rank, or what is called win- 


der proud, it is liable to be killed by froſt; but 


the danger of this is not great, if the land! is 
dry and healthy : ; and if the blade ſhould hap- 
to be killed, the roots are not hurt by froſt in 
inch land, but will again produce vigorous 
plants, as has been obſerved in ſevere winters ; 

tor few plants are more hardy than wheat, with 


_ reſpect to cold, if the ſoil is dry. 


In order to lay the weat dry in winter, 
the land ſhould be water-furrowed immedi- 
atcly after the ſeed is down; draw the furrows 
firſt with a plough, and clean out and deepen 
them afterwards with ſpades, eſpecially the 
large or main furrows or drains into which the 
"ſmaller ones are to diſcharge the water; they 
ſhould be made as deep or deeper than the 
ſtaple of the land; and the whole done with 


great care, being a very neceſſary operation, 
particularly i in ſtrong land- 


Land is uſually dunged for wheat, though 
 fallowed, but chis an unncccſlary expence, and 


ſhould 
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ſhould be omitted, provided the land has been 
well fallowed, as above deſcribed : for wheat is 
only a {mall graſſy plant for near half a year 
after it is ſown, and cannot then exhauſt 8 
land much, eſpecially if not too thick ſown, 
and no weeds. And ſhould the wheat appear 
weak in the ſpring, a good top-dreſſing with 
ſoot, coal aſhes, pigeon dung, or other light 


manure, ſown upon it by hand in February, WY 


will recover it to a flouriſhing ſtate. 
Some experience is neceſſary to know the 
proper time to reap wheat; if cut too green it 
will be thin bodied, and hard to threſh out 
clean; and if too ripe, it becomes rough, 
produces much bran, and the flour has a 
brown colour. In general, it ſhould when reap- 
ed be filled with flour, the ſtraw yellow, but the 
| knots of the ſtraw greeniſh; when cut it ſhould 
be bound up in very ſmall ſheaves; and now 
the farmer will find the advantage of his land 


being clean from weeds, his crop will be ſooa 


fit to carry home, and no neceſſity to delay it, 
till the weeds are withered and dry, by which 
delay the wheat is ſubject to much damage from 
wet, and other accidents. | 
The common huſbandry is to ſow wheat bind 
| caſt, and very good crops are obtained in that 
way; but good crops may be got alſo, and 
even better than the broad caſt, and at a leſs ex- 


| pence, by drilling the ſeed. This may be done 


in equi-diſtant rows, a foot aſunder, and the 
ſpaces hand-hoed; or which is ſtill better, to 
drill the ſeed in l rows a foot diſtant, as: 
ing a ſpace of two feet broad between the double 
rows : but as this way of drilling may be diffi- 

85 cult | 
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cult to a beginner, let hir drill the whole in 
fingle, equally diſtant. rows, at two feet aſunder. 
In the the firſt way of twelve inch rows, half 
the ſeed is ſaved, for one buſhel to an acre is the 
proper quantity to be drilled. When the ſingle 
rows are two feet diſtant, ſome what leſs than 
one buſhel to an acre is ſufficient : becauſe a a 

ſmall plough may be uſed between the two fect 
rows, which going deeper than hand-hoes, . the 
wheat will be more vigorous, will produce more 
ſtalks, and fuller ears. This is alſo conſiderably 
cheaper than hand-hoeing. 
The firſt hoeing ſhould be given in autumn, 
or begining of winter, when the wheat has three 
or four blades, by turning a furrow from the row | 
of wheat into the interval, and another from the 
adjoining row ; theſe two furrows, meeting in the 
middle in every alternate interval, will form a 
ſmall ridge there. The plough ſhould be brought 
very near to the row, or within about two or 
three inches of it; and though by hoeing ſo. 
ncar the wheat, the plough will cut away ſome 
of the imall ide roots, that will be no injury 
to the wheat, but a great advantage to it, by 
cauſing ihe roots to multiply; as the farmer will 
2 perceive, by his wheat becoming more vi- 
gorous, and of a deeper green colour, and the 

imall tuirows made near the wheat wil be a 
means of keeping it dry in the winter. If any 
clods ſhould Fall upon the young wheat, they 
ſnould be immediately taken off, by a woman 
or boy following the plough. 
Tr the land lies flat, and ſubject to be wet in 

winter, fo that the ſmall furrows made by the 
pl gh ere not large enough to ci arry off the 
- water, 
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water, it will be neceſſary to cut drains, at pro- 
ber diſtances, length-ways, between the rows of 


wheat; for making croſs drains here would ob- 
ſtruct the hoe plough. 


Early in the ſpring, when the earth is dry, 


run the plough along in the furrows made in 


autumn, making them deeper, and as near to 
the wheat as can be done, without tearing out 


the plants; and then harrow down the ridge in 
the middle, laying the mould flat. The other 


intervals or ſpaces, that were not hoed in au- 
tumn, are now to be done; the hoe plough to 


be brought near the rows, and the earth thrown 
up in {mall ridges in the middle as before. This 


will bury the weeds, that have grown up in theſe 


ſpaces in autumn, will looſen the earth next the 
rows of wheat on that ſide, and encourage the 


roots to ſpread and extend there. 


By hoeing thus alternately and every time 


near the wheat, throughout the ſeaſon, every 


montb, or as often as the growth of weeds, or - 
ſtaleneſs of the ground makes it neceſſary, the 
land will be made very clean, kept in fine tilt, 
and an abundant crop may be expected. Nor . 
is the tillage expenſive; for only half the land 


is tilled at each hoeing, one horſe is commonly 


enough to draw the plough, and no driver is 
neceſſary. Earth up the wheat at laſt, while 1 it 


ſtands fair, to keep it upright. 
Some farmers will probably be doubtful of 


obtaining good crops by this method; prefer 
twelve inch rows, and hand hoeing : to theſe it 
may be ſufficient to recommend a trial of both, 


upon ſmall quantities of land : the expence of 
ſuch trials is trifling, and the benefit ariſing 
from them may be of great importance. 


Wheat 
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Wheat that 1s reaped, carried and ſet up dry, 
will keep well in ſtacks tor ſeveral years, will 
come out of a good colour, and handle well; 
yet there are ſeveral inconveniences in this wav 
of preſerving it: The ſtraw that is long kept 
will be worth little; and the corn 1s liable to 
damage from rain, if not thatched very well, 
and frequently examined and repaired : and the 
damage done to the corn thus kept any conſi- 
derable time, by vermin, mice in particular, is 
very great, and not eaſily prevented by any 
contrivance in making the ſtack, as it is not un- 
common for for them to get into the ſheaves, 
while iu the field, and are carried from thence 
into the ſtacks, where they multiply, and to a 
_ ſurpriſing degree deſtroy the corn, and cut the 
ſtraw. Thoſe farmers who can afford to keep 
ſome of their wheat for a market, which it is the 
intereſt of the community, and of the poor in 
particular, that they ſhould do, may preſerve 
it ſafe from vermin, and other accidents, in ſmall 
granaries, made of two inch oak plank, making 
the oak joints ſo cloſe that neither mice, weevils, 
nor any other vermin can enter. Wheat that 
is perfectly dry, when put into ſuch granaries, 
will keep ſweet a conſiderable time, without any 
trouble: but it is uſual to ventilate wheat pre- 
ſerved in theſe granaries, by blowing air through 
the wheat in very dry weather, through holes 
made at bottom and top, covered by fine wire 
lattices, to prevent any vermin getting in there. 
A Wincheſter buſhel contains 2159.42 cu- 
bic inches; and therefore a granary, that is a 
120 inches iquare, and 120 deep within, (or 


a cube of ten feet) will contain full 800 
buſhels 
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buſhels, or 100 quarters of wheat. One ad- 
vantage of preſerving wheat in this manner, be- 
ſides the ſafety of it from damage, is, that the 
farmer will have the immediate uſe of the ſtraw, 
which is of conſiderable value for ſale, for 112 
cattle or for thatch; which by the way we may 
obſerve, ſhould not be threſhed when intended 
for that uſe, which bruiſes and breaks the ſtraw; 
and as it contains ſome corn and weeds 1n it, the 

rain ſoaks into the ſtraw, and the corn and ſeeds 
of the weeds growing through, it is rotten in 
a ſhort time, and ſeldom makes a good, dry co- 
vering. 
The beſt way of preparing the ſtraw for 
thatch, is not to threſh it, but make it up in hand- 
fuls, to cut off all the ears, and lay the thatch 
neatly on, as they do in Somertſhire near Bath; 
where their buildings, thatched with whole, un- 
| bruiſed ſtraw, have a neat appearance; and ſuch 5 
thatching 1 IS light, 8855 and laſting. 1 
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= Of moſt ſorts of corn there are many ſpecies 
and varieties, but of rye only two, the 

winter and ſpring rye; and theſe are fo much 

alike, that they are by ſome ſuppoſed to be but 


one ſpecies. 


The winter rye is ſown artes in A 


but uſually in September or October ; for feed- 
ing cattle, and particularly ewes and lambs in 
the ſpring : Or, if it has then a promiſing ap- 

pearance, is ſuffered to ſtand for a crop. When 
it is fed down in ſpring, the land is immedi- 
ately ploughed, and fallowed till July; then 
manured, and cropped with turneps. March or 
April 1s the time to ſow ſpring rye for a crop; 
which in favourable circumſtances is more plen- 
tiful than of wheat, and the ſtraw 15s better for 
thatch. | 
Any ordinary land chat is ; dry, will, with pro- 


per tillage, produce good crops of rye; light 


ſtoney, gravelly, ſandy, chalky land; but if 
very poor, manure is neceſſary to obtain good 
crops. It ſhould be ſown dry, about chree 
| buſhels of ſeed to an acre. 


It was formerly the cuſtom to ſow 3 or 


V. heat and * together, and 1 is ſometimes done 


till 
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ſtill in the North of England; but this is ſurely 
a very improper mixture, for they require very 
different kinds of ſoil, and ripen at very diffe- 
rent ſeaſons; rye being one of the earlieſt ripe, 
and wheat one of the lateſt. 
Bread made of rye is to. ſome perſons diſa- 
greeable, and to others is ſaid to be very per- 
nicious, cauſing incurable diſtempers; and be- 
ing in other reſpects much inferior to wheat, it 
is now very little cultivated in England for 
bread corn, except in ſome northern counties. 
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F this grain there are ſeveral difierent ſpe- 
cies. The two rowed barley 1s the moſt 
commonly propagated for the London market, 
and the malt made of it moſt eſteemed. The 
long eared, and the ſprat, or battle door barley, 
are likewiſe good ſorts, but not generally ſown ; 
and the winter barley, called alſo ſquare barley, 
bere and big, has four rows of grain; it is a 
hardy kind, is ſown in autumn, ripens early in 
the ſeaſon, and produces a greater crop than the 
two rowed. But being not ſo well eſteemed for 
malting for the London market, is ſown chiefly 
in the North of England, in Scotland, and Ire- 
land. Theland moſt ſuitable to barley i is a light 
flexible loam; it will alſo thrive upon moſt ſorts 
of light land, Well eee and manured, but. 
not upon very ſtrong or clayey ſoils. The beſt 
time to ſow it is in March, or the beginning of 
April. Some farmers continue to ſow it till the 
Hirſt or ſecond weck in May; but this is much 
too late: And if the ſeaſon for ſowing it cannot 
be had before that time, it will be the farmers 


intereſt to low buck wheat rather than barley. 
Mans 
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Many farmers ſow barley too thick, four 
buſhels and ſometimes more upon an acre : But 
barley is a branching plant, and in good land, 
well prepared, about two buſhels to an acre 1s 
a more proper quantity. 

It is the general practice to ſow broad clover 
ſeed with barley ; not at the ſame time, becauſe, 
if a rainy or moiſt ſeaſon ſhould enſue, the clo- 
ver will get too much a head, and by its luxu- 
riancy damage the barley; but the clover ſeed 
ſhould be ſown ſeveral weeks after the barley, 
and when that is come up about three or four 
inches high. As it is uſual to roll barley, when 
_ grown up to that height, to break the clods and 
ſmooth the ſurface of the land for mowing the 
_ barley, then is the proper time to fuw the clo- 
ver ſeed, which will be covered ſufficiently by 
the rolling. About ten pounds of clover ſeed 
to an acre, is the quantity commonly ſown ; 
though Icfs than half or about four pounds 1 is 
ſufficient : Let ſome modern authors direct 
twenty pounds to be ſown upon an acre; the 
conſequence of which muſt be, a vaſt number 
of poor, ſtinted, ſickly plants, that have nei- 


ther room nor Wien to arrive to near the 


perfection of thinner, vigorous, juicy plants. 
Only one weakly ſtalk riſes from one ſeed, of 
the thick ſown; but the thin ſown branches into 
three or four, to twelve or fourteen vigorous 
juicy ftalks, by far more nouriſhing to "cattle 
than the puny. ſapleſs plants of the thick ſown. _ 
The luxuriant clover among the barley ſtraw 
is a great improvement of che fodder for cattle. 
The greateſt inconvemency of clover among 
barley, is in wet harveſts, when, if there is 3 
8 95 2 5 long 
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long continuance of driving rain, the barley is 
much damaged to ſuch a degree ſometim s, that 
the crop is loſt, or little better than dung; after 
_ expence: and trouble beſtowed, in endea- 
ing to fave it; and then the young clover is 
allo greatly injured, by the barley and clover 
lying too long upon it: This injury is ſome 
years ſo great, that to ſave. the crop, and pre- 
vent the damage the young clover receives, by 
the barley lying long upon it, ſome adviſe the 
farmer to carry the crop into another field, to 
ſave it, in ſuch bad weather; but this would be 
very expenſive; and after all, the barley may 
begin to ſprout, and in that caſe will not be fit 
for malting. If ſo much fair weather can be had 
to dry the crop, it may be ricked, and given to 
cattle, the barley and clover together; which 
will be a rich heartening fodder for them, eſpe- 
cially if cut in a cutting box. It is, however, 
moſt adviſcable to guard againſt this mis fortune, 
by ſowing the bark y early, for then it will 
ripen early, and the 8 will have the better 
chance of long days, and fair weather to ſave 
his crop. 

It is uſual to let barley ſtand, till it 18, what 
is called dead ripe, and the ears hang down- 
wards; alſo to wait for ſome rain after 1t 1s 
mowed, in order to make the grain plump, and 
mellow it for malting. But very ripe barley is 
apt to ſhed, and much of it to be waſted; and 
Waiting for a ſhower of rain is hazardous, and 
1 frequently endangers the crop: For theſe rea- 
ſons, it is ſafeſt for. farmers to carry home their 
barley when in good order, and not wait for a 
change of weather, that may ruin his whole crop. 
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HERE are ſeveral forts of oats. The 
black is a hardy ſort, and inay be ſown 

early i in February; the white near a month 

later. The naked oat is not cultivated near 

London; and the red chiefly in Chethire, and 
_ ſome of the neighbouring counties, W dere i it is 
much eſtecmed, though I think not ſuperior 
to the white forts; whereof the Poland and 

Scotch are good ſorts, but the former very apt 
to ſhed when near rip2. The Eſſex oat is one 
of the beſt of the white ſorts. Oats are ſtrong 
rooting plants, and will forage for ſubſiſtance, 
where barley would be ſtarved: for which 
a homey they are generally ſown upon once plough- 

„ but if land is in good heart, and good 
dilch, they produce a larger crop than barley, 
and are more proſitable in ſtrong land, They 
are frequently ſown in order to abate the too 
great rankneſs of land; and when ſown as thick 
as they ofren are, four buſhels of ſeed to an 
acre, they clean the land by overihadowing 
and killing the weeds. They are reckoned 
great impov veriſhers of land; but this is chiefly 
owing to the inſufficient tillage given to the 

land fown with them. 
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Oats are not proper to be ſown under furrow; 


becauſe in that way of ſowing, much of the 
ſced will be laid too deep, and then they will 


not grow: they ſucceed well ſown in rows, and 


hoed, provided the ſeed lies only about two 
inches deep; but when clover 1s ſown with 


Hats, they are not to be hoed, though they 


may in that caſe be drilled in equi— diſtant rows, 


\a foot aſunder. Clover 1s ſown among barley; 


frer the barley is up ſeveral inches aboveground; 


_Qtherwiſe the clover would out grow the . 


ley, and damage the crop; but clover ſhould 
be ſown with oats immediately after the oats ; 
or the oats (which grow higher and more vi- 
gorouſly than barley) will ſmother the clover. 
Barley may be drilled, but ſhould not be hoed, 
though no clover is ſown with it; for the hoe- 
ing will make the barley tiller or branch at 


_ every hocing, and then the barley will be edge- 
growed, viz, it will ripen uncqually; the 


ſtalks that riſe firſt will be firſt ripe, and the 


later ſtalks will then have ears but alf ripe, Or 


quite preen ; aid bartey that is unequally ripe 


is not fit for malting. The rows of drilled bar- 


Icy, with or Wider clover, may be from ſeven 
to twelve inches aſunder: when no clover is 


town, the rows, at 7 or 8 inches aſunder, is a 


proper diſtance; if wider, and no clover: the 
weeds will be encouraged 0 grow, and multiply 


more than in Narrow rows, 


Ihe uſual. quantity of feed ſown deb 
15, of barley and oats, four buſhels per ecre; 
v. nich! 18 I che proper quantity, if the land 


1s in good orcter; and if drilled, about one 


buſhel per acre of als or barley is ſofficient. 


If 
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If the weather happens to be very dry in the 


\ . ſpring, the lard is then frequently fo rough and 


cloddy that no ſpring corn can be ſown with 
any proſpect of ſucceſs; and if delayed till the 
clods are reduced by a viciſſitude of wet and 

dry weather, the proper ſeaſon for ſowing may 
be loſt. In this caſe, a heavy ſtone fluted roller 
is very ſerviceable to break the clods. But 


the moſt effectual inſtrument for reducing ſuch 


land (either in ſpring, or autumn) is the ſpiky 
roller; which being drawn over ſuch land, 
when i it 1s very dry, twice in a place if neceſſary, 
will cruſh many of the clods; and the land 
being immediately ploughed, and rolled again, 
Vill be ſo compleatly reduced, that the barley | 
or oats may be ſown directly with great ſucceſs, 
though the weather ſhould continue dry. The 
ſpiky roller is ſo uſeful an inſtrument for this, 
and feveral other Purpoſes, that it would be 
very convenient for every farmer to have one 
of them, PRONE for ſuch as occupy much 155 
ſtrong land. 8 
Mr. Randall of York, the inventor * he 
ſpiky roller, deſcribes it of the following di- 
' menlions : the roller to be of ſound oak, leven 
feet long, and eighteen inches diameter, bound 
at each end with ſtrong iron hoops; the ſurfa 
of the roller is to be divided by ſtraight lines 
running length ways, as near can be four 
inches diſtant; and having prepared iron ſpikes, 
one inch duck at the biggeſt end, and from 
_ thence tapering to a point at the other end, and 
ſix inches long; the ſpikes are to be made hot, 
and entered into the roller half their length, or 
| Fares inches, 1 in the lines marked upon the ſur⸗ 8 


face | 
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face of the roller, at four inches diſtance in the 
lines. The ſpikes being thus inſerted, a row in- 


to every ſecond line, the intermediate lines are 
to have ſpikes in like manner, inſerted into them 


at four inches diſtance. The ſpikes are to be 


placed in the quincunx order; thoſe in the laſt 


rows to be placed oppoſite to the middle of 


the ſpaces in the firſt rows: the ſpikes cxtend- 


ing three inches above the ſurface of the roller, 


18 ound to be of a length ſufficient to break all 
the clods: and the blunt ends of the ſpikes 


being without ſide of the roller, it may be drawn 


upon any hard road with little damage to the 


road or the ſpikes. It is drawn upon the land 
to cruſn the clods, by three horſes abreaſt. 


A farmer who is farniſhed with a ſpiky roller, 
will he in no danger of loſing the proper ſeaſon 


of fowing his land, by very ary weather. 


It is neceſſary to be watchful of oats when 


near ripe, for if cut before they are ripe, they 


ſhrink much ; and if full ripe, are apt to ſhed 


before they are cut; alſo in cutting them, whe- 


ther mowed or reaped (as they ſometimes are) if 
a heavy crop. The waſte in cutting and turn- 
ing the ſwarths, is ſometimes as much as the ſeed 


ſown; which is vifible, if the oat ſtubble is 


ploughed ; in with a light furrow, as ſoon as the 


crop is Carried off, for then the ſhattered corn 


will come up as thick, as from ſced in the 
ſpring. 
Theſe ſelf ſown « oats, if not diſturbed, it; in 


mild winters grow up, and produce a crop of 
very fine oats, (ſuperior to thoſe raiſed from 
ſeed in the ſpring) which the farmers call a 


baſtard crop; and if it was not tliat oats are 
able 
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liable to be killed by froſt, in ſevere winters, 
it would be much the beſt way to ſow oats in 
autumn. 
It is ſometimes difficult to chat the right 
ſeaſon of ſowing ſpring crops; one good indi- 
cation of the proper Heaſon, is by "obſerving 
the proper time when. the trees put forth their 


leaves: Gardeners, by taking notice of the time 


when the mulberry trees produce their leaves, 


can judge that the great froſts are then paſt; 
and farmers, by obſerving the ſame of ſome 
particular trees growing upon their land, will 
find them of uſe to direct them to the proper 
time of lowing, indicated by nature, 
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H E common horſe bean | is a hardy plant, 
and thrives beſt in ſtrong, moiſt, clayey 
ſoils; the month of February is the prime ſeaſon 
to ſow them, and the beginning of that month 
the beſt time, if the land is then in order, and 
in good tilth to receive the feed. Three 
buſhels of ſced is the uſual quantity to ſow 
broad caſt, and the produce about three 8 
ery, 


But the method of ſowing beans now in uſe 


$5 © many places, is to plant beans by hand with 


a dibble, in rows about eighteen inches diſtant , 
and the beans five or ſix inches afunder in the 
rows; ſome plant them at a greater diſtance in 
the rows, and two or three beans in every hole 
about three or four inches deep: and by this 
means, they may be hand hoed all round. But 
there is an objection to dibbling beans, or other 
feeds, or tranſplanting of any plants by dibbling, 
particularly in ſtrong land; for in thruſting 


down the dibble, the earth 1 is ſo much cont. 


preſſed, all around the fide of the hole, that 
in wet weather the hole ſtands filled with water; 
and in dry weather, the ſides of the hole become ſo. 
a hard, that the young tender fibres are — 
an 
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and cannot ſpread, to collect nouriſhment for 
the plants. This ill effect of dibbling ſeeds or 
plants, is found from experience, and compara- 
tive trials; and the progreſs of plants ſet in looſe 
mellow ſoil, beyond thoſe that are dibbled, 1s 
very remarkable. 

A better way therefore, is, to open ſmall 


parallel drills or furrows in the land, with a 


ſmall plough, and round pointed ſhare ; to ſow 
the beans into theſe furrows by hand, and cover 
them with harrows. This way is more expe- 
dious than dibbling, and cheaper 
But another method, and by much the beſt 
of cultivating beans, is to drill the ſeed upon 
five feet ridges, two rows a foot diſtant, upon 
the middle of each ridge; the intervals, or four 
feet ſpaces between the double rows, to be horſe 
hoed with a ſwing plough; and the narrow 
partitions between the double rows to be hand 
| hoed. As ſoon as the beans are advanced to 
about three or four inches high, plough away - 
the earth from about both ſides of the rows, 
which bting turned into the intervals, will form 
a ſmall ridge there; the plough ſhould gowith- 
in two or three inches of the rows of beans. In 
about three or four weeks after this firſt horle 
hoeing, plough the ridges of earth in the inter- 
vals, back to the rows of beans : and thus con- 
tinue to plough the earth reſpectively, from and 
to the beans, 10 long as there is room for the 
plough to work; and plough deep. Theſe 
deep hoe ploughings, will etfectually deſtroy 
all the weeds that come up in the intervals. The 
weeds between the narrow rows are to be cut 

d .wa by tlie hand hoe; and the large ones, ut 
| any 


* 1 
: % . 
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any in the rows, are to be pulled up by hand: 


and if theſe hoeing and hand weedings are per- 
formed carefully, the land will be made very 
clean; be brought into fine tilth; and pro- 
duce a better crop than is commonly obtained 


with leſs manure. And another great advan- 
tage of this method 1s, that wheat may immedi- 


ately ſucceed the beans: drilling the ſeed wheat 


in rows two feet diſtant, and cultivating it, by 


hoeing with a {mall plough, as directed in the 
chapter on wheat. 


As ſtrong land is the moſt ſuitable to both 


wheat and beans; alternate crops of theſe 
is the moſt profitable huſbandry ; and no other 


change of crops is neceſſary for ſuch land; eſpe- 


cially as both may be made hoeing crops, 


with very little manure, which may.” be ſaved 
for other purpoſes. 


Beans art late ripe; but if bound up in very 


| ſmall ſheaves, and ſet up in ſhocks, they may 


remain 1n the field with little danger from the 


weather; and when dry, carry them home, and 
put them in the barn ; but if not ſo throughly 
dry as to be ſafely houſed, put them up in 


ſtacks; where if they take a good ſweat, they 


will be fit to be threſhed, and given to horſes im- 
mediately, with as much afety as old beans, 


and be eaſter for the horſes to grind them. 
The ſort of beans called large ticks, or negro 


| beans (becauſe frequently exported to the Weſt 


Indies, for the uſe of the negroes) are a large 
ſort, very proper for horſe hoeing, and by that 


culture produce greater crops than the common 


horſe bean; they are cultivated i in the ſame man- 
. ner 
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ner as the common horſe beans, only allowing 
them a little more room in the rows. _ 
If it happens to be a late ſeaſon, and the beans 
are long in drying, the ſowing of the wheat 
Thould not be delayed; but let the beans be ſer 
up, in a corner of the field, upon the tops 
of ſomeof the ridges, or in ſome adjoining ground, 
to cry, that the ſowing of the wheat may be 
| finiſhed in good time. | 
From the time of harveſting the wheat, about 
the beginning of Auguſt, to the ſeaſon of planting 
of beans, the beginning of F ebruary, is between 
five and ſix months; 3 if the land lies at reſt all 
this time, it will gain little in fertility, and re- 
peatedly tilling ir during that time, will be ex- 
penſive, and no crop received to anſwer that ex- 
pence: but the induſtrous farmer ſhould not 
ſuffer his land to remain ſo long in a manner idle 
and unprofitable to him; it ſhould be always em- 
ployed, and under ſome valuable crop. The 
opinion of the old farmers, that land wants reſt, 
is now found to be an error: the preparation of 
land, by the neceſſary tillage and manure, for a 
change of crops, vill keep it always in heart; 
and the hoed crops in particular, at the ſame 
time they are drawing nouriſhment from the land, 
are enriching it from the armolp! nere I repeat- 
ed hoeings. , 


To apply this in the preſent caſe : as ſoon a2 


the wheat crop is carried off, give the land a 
drefling with ſome ſuitable manure, and plough 

it; then plant it with coleiced plants, railel] 
ona ſed bed; the beginning of July; theſe may 
be planted in ſingle rows on three feet ridges, or 
in touble rows on five feet ridge, : the rows 4 
tour 
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foot aſunder, and about a foot diſtant in the 
rows. Theſe being hoe ploughed in the man- 
ner before deſcribed, will continue growing till 
the ſeaſon of planting beans, and are very good 
and agreeable food for black cattle and ſheep. 
Green ſavoys, borecole, and others, will do the 
fame; and thus the farmer may eaſily obtain 
three crops in two years; much more profitable 
than the common huſbandry. 
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C H AP. VII. 


OF PEASE. 


: O TP there are many ſorts or varieties, 
: known by different names in different 
counties: It may be ſufficient here to diſtin- 
guiſh them by three names, the large grey, 


the blue, and the white. The firſt requires the 
fame kind of foil as beans, and to be ſown at 
the ſame ſeaſon, viz. in F ebruary, and early in 
that month as the land can be got in good tilth 
for them. The blue is ſown in various ſoils, 


and the white in rich, ſandy loams. 


Peaſe by their thick cover deſtroy weeds, and 


mellow the ſoil, and therefore are generally 


eſteemed to be neliorating crops; and like other 
ſucculent plants, the greater crops the more 


they improve the land. They are all weak, 


trailing plants, unable to ſupport themſelves, 
and when ſown alone broad caſt, lye upon the 
ground: In that ſituation, the weeds grow 


through them, and they are fo entangled and 
matted, that che, produce no kids, except near 


their tops, and where they have air, For this 


reaſon, the farmers have ſown nad ſtronger 


and upright growing plants among peate to fup- 
port them ; ſometimes oats, gut molt commonly 
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beans ; and where the ſoil and ſeaſon is ſuitable 


to both, as beans among grey peaſe, they pro- 
_ duce good mixcd crops; but otherwiſe are not 


to be depended upon. | 

Moſt,tarmers eſtcem peaſe to be an uncertain 
crop ; but this opinion ariſes chiefly from an 
improper culture of them; ſowing them upon 
unſuitable land, and eſpecially not beſtowing 
upon them ſufficiear culture: It being not un- 


common to ſow peaſe upon once ploughing, 


which ſhould never be done; nor upon any land, 


till it is brought into fine tilth. 


The moſt perfect culture of peaſe is to fine 


them in rows, to ſet ſticks to the rows, for the 
peaſe to run upon, and to hoe between che rows. 
By this culture gardeners find, that peaſe will 
produce above double the quantity that they do 
when not ſupported; but this method being too 
troubleſome and expenſive to be practiſed in the 


fields, farmers muſt be contented to cultivate 


penie in ſuch manner as comes neareſt to the gar- 
den culture, and is practicable in large 8 


And this is found to be by drilling the ſeed, 
and hoeing the plants in ſuch a way, that the 


rows may join and A t each other. This is 
done by drilling the peaſe 11 even rows a foot 


Giſtant; drill about two buſhels of large peaſe 


upon an acre; and when the peaſe are about ſix 


or eight inches hizh, and ſtand upright, they 
are to be hand hocd, earthing the peaſe up on 
both ſides; which will ſupport them till the rows 


join, and mutually ſupport each other by their 


claſpers. Or, when is 2 better method, drill a 
e row 4 foot diſtant; and then Ancther 
2 Tow, at twenty inches or two feet diſ- 
Lance 
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trance from the firſt, and thus throughout the 
held; a ſmall plough drawn by one horſe may 
then be introUnced to hoe the wide ſpaces, and 
the narrow {paces hand hoed, gently earthing 


up the plants, as to make them lean towards 
Each other, over the twelve inch ſpaces, where 


they will unite by their claſpers. In this method 
the horſe hoeings ſhould be repeated, ſo long 


as there is room for the horſe and plough. 
They will thus have more air and ſun, and being 
allo hoed deeper by the plough, than they can by 


the hand hoe, in the twelve inch ſpaces, will 


produce a better crop. They are to be cut 


with a hook, laid in ſmall heaps, and often 


gently turned till dry, and fit to Fry, home. 
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H A F. Vin. 


OF VETCHES. 


XF vetches (called alſo tares, thetches, &c.) 
two ſorts are commonly ſown, the winter 


vetch, ſown in September or October, and the 
ſummer vetch, ſown in the ſpring. They are 
very good ſoiling for horſes, cut and given to 
them green; if to be uſed in that manner, or 
for cleaning and mellowing the land, fow them 


broad caſt, three buſhels to the acre: If in- 


tended to itand for ſeed, drill and hoe them as 
peaſe, with two buſhels of ſeed to an acre. 


There are two ſorts of theſe, the ſeed of the one 


black, and of the other white: The crops of 
both are nearly equal, but if the white fort are 


town broad caſt, and harrowed in, the firſt 


rains will waſh off the mould, and expoſe much 


of the ſeed to the view of pigeons, and other 
birds, and will be by them devoured : For this 


reaſon, the white ſort is rarely {own by far- 
mers. | 


A good Wa Joan. in fine nich, iS the 
moſt proper for this crop; and when they ſuc- 


ceed, produce a great crop; but if much hurt by 


the ſeverity of the winter, the land may be 
ploughed, brought into fine tilth, and ſown or 
dr led 
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enlled early in the ſpring, with ſummer vetches; 
which will yield a good crop, though not com- 
monly ſo large as the winter vetch : Both ſorts 


are very good given to cattle green. In Dor- 


ſerthire; the farmers give them to their ewes 


green the beginning of May, which cauſe the 
cwes very ſoon to take ram; and many of theſe 
are brœu ght to Way-hill tair, the beginning of 
| October, tome with Jambs by their ide, and 


ſold to the farmers of ſeveral neighbouring 
counties, to be fed upon turneps. | 


If the vetches are not cut green, nor intended = 
for ſeed, many farmers allow them to ſtand nll 


they kid, and the kid: begin to fill; they then 


cut them in fair weather, ſave and ſtack them 


as hay. They make a hearty fodder for cattle, 
particularly tor hories; the iced 1 is Þ: wrticularly 
agrecable to pigcons. „„ 
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OF BUCK OR FRENCH WHEAT. 


T HIS 182 very ſucculent plant, bears a three 


cornered ſe ed, reſembling beech maſt, black 


on the ovtiice,. but thin full of white flour. 
It is a very nouriſhing 2 food for cattle and pi- 


— 


geons; and x when ground, very proper to fatten 
hogs and pouitry. The beſt time to ſow it is 


in May, it grows up quick, bur not high, and 


ricens in Avouſt or September, and ſeldom 
falls. It produces a large crop upon poor, light 
land, about fix quarters per acre; but con- 
ſidcrably more upon a good dry loam, eſpecially 


in wet ſummers. It is in no danger from the 


weather after it is cut, which 1s a great recom- 
merdation of it; and in that, and other reſpects, 

cl its the lar mers attention. When the ſcaſon 
hang ens to be late for barley, buck wheat may 
be jovn to good advantage, and w il then be 
more prohitabie than barlcy late ſown. It fo 


_compicicly covers the ground that the weeds 
arc cilcccually kcp t under by it; and ploughed 


io the ground as a drefling, is an 5 
prepar ration for WRCAT, upon good barley land. 
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OF. CLOVER 


TT is a matter of great importance to every | 
farmer to have plenty of food for his c:ttle, 
that they may be properly fed; and to obtain 
plenty of manure for his land: He ovght to 
be furniſhed with a ſufficient proportion of 
meadow and paſture ground for them; and 
| likewiſe of thoſe improperly called artificial 
graſſes. Of theſe, the broad or red clover was 
firſt introduced in England from Flanders, up- 
on the recommendation of Sir Richard Weſton, 
about 130 years ago, but not generally culti- 
vated in England more than about half that 
time. It is now moſt commonly ſown with 
barley and oats in the ſpring. And though ſome 
writers have adviſed to ſow it in autumn, I have 
found from experience, as have alfo ſeveral 
other perſons, that ſowing it then is too hazar- 
dous, being Wubzect to be deſtroyed by froſt 
the enſuing winter, unleſs the weather is then 
uncommonly mild; but if ſown 1 in the ſpring, 
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it will be ſo well eſtabliſhed, that no common 
froſts will hurt it afterwards. 
Cattle are apt to eat clover greedily 2 at firſt; 
and if great care is not taken, it will hove or 
{well them, ſo as to endanger their ves, if not 
immediately relieved by ſtabbing them with a 
imall knife near the hip bone, where the {wel-- 
ling riſes higheſt: this lets out the pent-up air, 
and gives them eaſe. They ſhould be fed upon 
clover ſparingly at firſt, ably an hour or two at 
a time; and when the clover has no wet nor 
_ dew upon it, till they are accuſtorcd to it, after 
which there is not much danger. 
Having already treated of the uſual method 
of cultivating | it the firſt ſummer, it may be ſuf- 
| ficient to take notice here, that it produces one 
large crop of hay the ſecond ſummer, and a plen- 
tirul feeding for cattle afterwards; and then the 


5 95 land 1 15 plo! ughed cnce and 3 with wheat. 


As it is a lux uriant and ſucculent plant, it covers 
and ſhades the land, deſtroys weeds, and is a 
very good preparation for wheat; whereof 
good and clean crops ſucceed the clover, if that 
has been a full crop. Farmers have generally 
ſuppoſed, that feeding the ſecond crop of clover, 
was more advantageous than mowing it; and 
that the dung and urine of the cattle fed upon 
it, would more enrich the land, and better pre- 
pare it for the wheat, than letting the clover 
ſtand for a ſecond mowing crop; but this has 
lately been diſcovered by experiment to be 
wrong; and that taking two mowing crops is 
the beſt huſbandry, making the land cleaner, 
and i improving it more. This ariſes from the 
958 „„ | | fame 


| 10 

Fame alli,» as its improving ils land by the . 
firſt mowing crop, which Kills many of — 5-5. _ 

weeds by its ſhade and cover; and from the +=. 

ſame cauſe, a ſecond crop compleats the deſtruc- 
tion of the weeds, and continues to improve the 
land ſtill more chan one crop, which has been 8 
proved by trials of both methods. 7 
Hogs may be kept upon clover great part of 

the ſummer, and 1s reckoned a profitable ap- 

plication of it, but will not ſo effectually clean 125 
the land as the mowing crops. 

In making clover hay, it ſnould not be W 
ſpread out, and cocked, as common meadow 
hay, but ſhould remain in ſwarth, as it falls from 

the ſcythe, till it is dry on the upper fide; the 
ſwarths ſhould then be turned in fine drywearher, 
and when dry on the upper fide, laid in wind 
rows; and afterwards managed as oats that are 
mowed, It may be carried and ſtacked while 
the ſap is yet in it, and will take no damage, 
provided it is perfectly dry when ſtacked; and 
that funnels are made in the ſtacks, and they 
are immediately well thatched to keep out rain; 
for clover having large ſtalks, lies hollow, and 5 
is quickly penetrated by rain, whether in cocks, 
or in ſtacks; the wet will quickly make it moul- 
dy, and ſpoil the colour of it, which fre- 
quently turning it will prevent in the field; 
and in the ſtack, if ſet up dry, and thatched 
immediately. When thus managed, ſetting it 
up while juicy is a great advantage to the hay, 
cauſing it to take a good heat, to be cloſe in 
85 the ſtack, and come out of a fine colour. 
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Some farmers let their clover ſtand another 
year, and ſometimes obtain good crops the 
iccond ſummer, and for this purpoſe they dreſs 
the land with dung; but it is better to ſow the 
wheat upon the firſt year's lay. The land be- 
comes Rate by leaving 1t under clover a ſecond 
year, which is not only an uncertain crop, and 

in that caſe not ſo proper to be ſucceeded by 
wheat, and likewiſc the land becomes foul, and 
the dung encourages the worms and inſects to 
multiply ſo much, „that the wheat is ſometimes 
almoſt deſtroyed by them while in the blade. 
It is common with farmers to mow their 
Grit crop of clover, and let the ſecond ſtand 
forſced ; but this is very hazardous: for although 
they may in this manner obtain a good crop of 5 
ſeed, in favourable ſeaſons, it is frequently 
otherwiſe. The rainy or miſty weather, that 
moſt commonly happens late in the ſeaſon, pro- 
longs the time of the ſeed ripening; and ſome- 
times both ſecd and hay are loſt, and often 
damaged; the ſeed of the ſecond crop is hard 
to get out, and is for the moſt part much in- 
ferior in quality to that from the firſt crop, cal- 
led maiden ſeed; which is a material conſidera- 
tion. The farmer who would be ſure of good 
ſeed for his own uſe, ſhould allot a field of clo- 
ver for that uſe, and ſave his feed from the 
firſt crop; for then the weather being generally 
ſertled tair, the ſeed will ripen well, and * 
eaſily ſaved. | - 

From the VEILED DI of clover agreeing 


well with molt forts of land, and particularly 


with thc belt wheat land; that it produces large 
crops 
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crops of hay, and good after feed; and that 
| wheat ſucceeds well after it upon once plough- 
ing; it is undoubtedly a very valuable graſs to 


farmers, and is become a very general 1 improve- 
ment. 


There are ſome other kinds of clover PEE 


vated by farmers; whereof one of the moſt 


valuable is the white honey ſuckle graſs, or 


Dutch clover ; ſo called, becauſe much of the 


ſeed was imported from Flanders before it was 


4 


cultivated here by farmers ; but it is a native of 


Britain, Ireland, and many other countries 
and the ſeed of it may be eaſily ſaved here. 
It loves a moiſt ſoil, rather ſtrong than very 
light; is a low plant, but very ſpreading, ſo as 


to overcome all common weeds, «except ſuch as 


are rank and large. It makes an extraordinary 

ſweet paſture, agreeable to all ſorts of cattie 
throughout the year. They are not indeed 
fond of its flower ſtems, but kept cloſe fed 


down, no paſture is more ſo; and though it is 
ſo ſweet that cattle bite it cloſe to the ground, 
It is not deſtroyed, but thickens furprilingly, 


and never wears out by being fed. 
The white clover, and likewiſe the ſmall red, 


(which is alſo a native of our iſland, and = 
many other countries) ſeem to be dormant i in the 


earth for ages; for there are ſeveral late inftan- 


ces where both theſe kinds of clover, particu- 


larly the white, had never been obſerved, till 
the land was well dreſſed with coal aſhes, or 


ſuch warm manure, and have then come up 


thick, till the white had covered and taken full 


poſſeſſion of the ground. Sheep are particu- 


larly fond of the white clover ; and it will main- 
| _ tain 
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tain, ſummer and winter, more ſheep than five 
times the ſame extent of the beſt ſheep downs. 
In laying down land with white clover, the feed 
ſhould be ſown in March or April, about eight 
pounds to an acre. 
The hop clover, and noneſuch, are ſmall 
ale, and of - ſhort continuarce, They are 
ſomctimes ſown with * grails, e 
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OF RAY GRASS. 


tle. 1 will grow on molt ſorts of land, but 


thrives beſt on the ſtrong and moiſt, The 
principal uſe of this graſs is in the ſpring, for 
it comes in early. It is a hard, wiery graſs, with 


few leaves, and an impoveriſher of land; but 


its coming in early reccommends it to the far- 
mers, as it is ready for feeding by the middle of 
April. Some farmers lay down their land to 


paſture with this graſs and clover z but this is a 
very wrong practice, becauſe the broad clover 


: particularly, commonly dies the third year, and 


then weeds ſpring up in its room; for which 


reaſon none of the graſſes are proper to be 
| ſown for paſture, bur thoſe that are perennial, 
or abiding; whereof the white or honey ſuckle 


graſs is one of the moſt proper. The ray graſs 
1s lown with clover, as a corrective to the clo- 


ver, 


HE ray, rye, or rey graſs, is a fort of - 
darnel, and is liked by moſt ſorts of cat- 
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ver, and in ſome meaſure to prevent cattle 
being hoved or ſwelled by it; but the ray 
graſ, is pault its prime before the clover is ready, 
0 and cat. le do not then reliſh the ray graſs; nor 
will they touch it in the field after the flower 
Tiems of 1 Tl are ſhut vp. | 
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CHA K . 
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\HIS plant, originally brought. from 
| France, has, next to clover, been the 
longeſt cultivated in England, as food for cattle, 
of any of the cultivated grafles ; ; and much 


deſerves the farmer's attention ; bur: cannot be 


made an article of ſo general culture as. clover, 
becauſe it will not ſucceed in cold, wet, and 


ſpringy land; but if ſown upon ſuch la ad, will 
ſoon decay ad die. But upon dry foils, though 
very poor, is an extraordinary great improve- 
ment. Land of that quality, not worth more 


than two or three ſhillings an acre rent, having 
in many places been improved by it to twenty, 
and even to thirty ſhillings an acre. And if 


the land is of a pretty good quality, and it 1s 
manured ſometimes with peat or coal aſhes, it 


will laſt and flouriſh for hiteen, or twenty years, 
or upwards. 

It has a very long tap root, which p enctrates 
deep in the ground, on Which account it is not 
hurt by hot or dry W but in . wann 


deep 2 for the * D tap rodts. ih find. 
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ſufficient! moiſture below to keep it in a growing, 
healthy ſtate. 


It is however moſt commonly ſown upon 


land that has a chalky or rocky bottom; and as 


it thrives well on ſuch land, moſt farmers have 
taken up an opinion, that the reaſon of its thriv- 
ing upon ſuch land, is becauſe the chalk or 


rock ſtops the decent of its tap root, otherwiſe 


they imagine that ſainfoin has ſuch a propen- 


ſity to penetrate deep in the ground, that if not 


ſtopped, it would, they ſay, ſpend itſelf in 


root. The farmers are right that ſainfoin 
thrives well upon chalk, but are entirely miſtaken 
of the cauſe. Chalky land 1s dry, and never 

' retains water though ever ſo deep; which is 
ſeen in Hampſhire, and other chalky countries, 
where they dig wells to the depth of ſome hun- 
dred feet, but find no water, till they come to 
clay, g gravel, or ſome cloſe ſoil that ſtops the 
deſcent of the rain water; ; and upon thele beds 


of cloſe earth water is found in plenty. The 
roots or the ſainfoin cannot reach ſo deep as 


theſe beds, and therefore 1s not injured by the 
water that lies upon them; nor do they find 
ſufficient moiſture in the chalk, and would 


therefore be ſoon killed by heat and drought : 


but the ſoil above the chalk being commonly of 


a loamy quality, retains moiſture ſufficient to 
nouriſh the ſainfoin in ſuch weather. But where 
there is not 2 N depth of ſuch ſoil, ſainfoin 


is burnt up and deitroyed, as has been obſerved 
vh re it grows dee a thin ſtaple, lying above 


S 


a ſlaty quarry: and what. proves this to a de- 


moaſtration | is, that ſainfoin has been ſown by 
leveral pc. 12s upon _ Ps landy loam, waere 
there 
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there was no chalk, quarry, or other obſtruc- 
tion, and where the tap roots have been found 
to deſcend thirteen or fourteen feet deep; and 
there the ſainfoin has flouriſhed remarkably, 
and produced greater crops than it was ever 
known to do upon chalk foils. It would indeed 
be an unaccountable circumſtance, if a plant 
did not thrive beſt where it was beſt furniſhed 
with roots; the contrary univerſal opinion of 
| farmers being, in this caſe, repugnant to all 
ideas of vegetation; and [I ſhould not have in- 
ſiſted upon this ſo much, but with a view to 
remove their erroneous opinion, in the culture 
of one of the moſt valuable plants hitherto in- 
treduced into the Britiſh huſbandry. La 
It is not however denied, that ſainfoin often 
thrives upon chalky or rocky foils, where its 
tap roots are ſtopped from penetrating deep; 
but in that caſe its roots ſpread near the ſurface, 
and the plants require more room to ſpread their 
roots, and collect nouriſhment. They may 
ſtand cloſer upon the ground if they have long 
roots, which find nouriſhment below the ſtaple ; 
but if their roots are abridged in length, they 
muſt be allowed a greater diſtance, and more 
room to ſpread; otherwiſe the plants cannot 
produce ſo large crops. Another circumſtance 
' ſhould alſo be conſidered, that the ſpreading 
roots near the ſurface of the ground is liable to 
| be injured by drought, and the heat of the ſun; 
While the deep tap roots are entirely ſafe from 
theſe dangers. By obſerving this difference, 
the farmer may judge at what diſtance it is 
moſt proper his n ſhould Rand 1 5 1 
ground. . 
F „ i Much 
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Much of the ſainfoin ſeed, commonly ſold 
15 bad, and will not grow; and the nder 
ſhould carefully examine ſuch ſeed before he 
ſows it. The huſk of good ſeed is of a bright 
—_— and the kernel (which is the real ſced) 
s plump and freſh; and which is a ſurer 
mark of good feed, if cut a croſs with a knife, 
it is full, and of a freſh green colour. But the 
moſt certain way of trying the goodneſs of the 
ſeed, is to ſow a certain number of the ſeeds; 
as ſuppoſe 100 in a drill, at a little diſtance a- 
part, aud ſift ſome fine dry mould upon them, 
covering them about half an inch deep; and 
when the plants come up, the 8 of good 
ſeed may be ſeen. 
his ſeed is uſually ſown in the huſk, and 
then it is light; a buſhel of it weighing only 
about twenty eight pounds: and the number of 
feeds in a pound I have found to be about 
20,000, but good ſeed differs in ſize conſiderably. 
The quantity ſown broad caſt is from five to 
ſeven or eight buſhels per acre ; and five buſhels 
is 2,800,000 ſeeds, or 64 ſeeds to each foot 
ſquare; which is above ten times the number 
of plants neceſſary or proper to grow upon that 
ſpace of ground. The reaſons that ſo great a 
quantity of ſeed is ſown are, that much of the 
ſeed commonly ſown is not good; that the ſced 


being light, many ſceds in harrowing riſe to 


the farface. of the ground, and if they grow 
are malted ; others are laid too deep, eſpecially 
if fown under furrow, and are buricd; and as 
in broad caſt the ſeeds are laid unequally, the 
Plants in many Places g grow up in thick — 
an 
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and ſtanding too thick, many of them are ſtinted 
or ſtarved for want of nouriſnment. 

To avoid theſe inconveniences, the RT. 
who chooſes to {ow ſainfoin feed broad caſt, 1 

_ adviſed to ſet out the plants with a hand- hoe, s 
the diſtance of about ſix inches every way, 


which is full near enough to yield large crops; 


for in common ſowing, ſainfoin riſes to the 
height of two feet; and if allowed room, grows 


tnree or four feet high. The beſt way is to drill 
the ſeed, and then the plants are eaſily ſet out 


to the proper diſtance ; and if the drilled ſain- 


foin is in wide rows and horſe-hoed, the plants 
will grow large, and five feet high. The ſeed 
ſhould not be covered above half an inch deep; 


otherwiſe, being weak at firſt. the plants are 


not able to riſe above the grou d, — 4 if 


the ſoil is at all ſtrong. 


The land ſhould be well prepared for ſainfoin, 


5 by deep ploughing, and making it very clean 


from weeds; which next to compleat fallowing 
is moſt effectually done by hoed crops; turneps 
particularly, drilled upon four feet ridges, well 


manured (not with dung) and horſe-hoed. And 
if the land is very foul, plant cabbages imme- 


diately after the turneps upon four ſect ridges, 
and horſe-hoe them till July; and then another 


crop of horſe-hoed turneps will eftcctually de- 


ſtroy the weeds, and prepare the land for ſain- 
foin. Weeds are thus deſtroyed at a much 
cheaper rate than by often hand-hoeing the 
ſainfoin afterwards ; for at any rate it ſhould be 
kept clean till the plants grow large and COVer 


the ground the ſecond or third ſummer, T he 
farmer ſhould not think much ot this expence: 
| F 2 wound one. 
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one acre of land, well prepared and cultivated, 


will be more profitable to him than two or 


three acres managed in a ſlovenly manner. Far- 


mers beſtow ſcveral hoeings upon turneps, 
which continue but one ſcaſon; but ſanfoin well 


cultivated, will produce great crops for many 


years. The moſt perfect culture of it is by 


| horſe- hoeing ; but land kept in fine tilth is not 


fit to make Pay upon: ſainfoin ſown broad caſt, 
commonly managed, as produces but one crop 


in the ſeaſon; but being ſet out as before men- 


tioned, hoed and frequently dreſſed with aſnes, 
it will in good land yield two large crops every 
ſummer, to the amount of five or ſix tons of hay 


per acre; and be more profitable chan the beſt 


corn land upon the farm. 


Sainfoin ſhould not be fed by any catile che 
firſt year, nor any year after the firſt later than 


October, otherwiſe they will do it irreparable 


damage; ſheep in particular, by biting off the 
leaf buds cloſe to the heads of the plants : For 
though a plant of ſainfoin, after the crown is 
cut off a handful below the ſurface of the 


ground, will recover, and ſhoot up again; yet 


| if the buds are repeatedly nibbled off "by ſheep 5 


it will die; eſpecially if the ſheep are ſuffered 


to feed upon it in the ſpring, which ſhould 


ever be done, nor fed by ſheep « or other cattle, 


but only between the laſt mowing „and the Jat- 


ter end of October. 


Sainfoin 1s very. agreeable to 8 and all 
ſorts of cattle, green or dry; and a dairy may 
be profitably kept upon poor land ſown with ir. 
V ken mowed for hay, it ſhould be cut before 
it begins to bloſſom, and the hay made and fer 


up, 


0 ＋ SAINFOIN. — 
up, as chove deſcrived for clover, By cutting 


It at this early time of its growth, it will ſhrink 


conſiderably in drying to hay, but ſuch hay 1s 
extraordinary rich and nouriſhing ; horſes have 


been kept fat upon this hay chroughour the year 
without corn, though worked hard all that 


time; and ſheep have been expeditiouſly fat- 


tened with it, to the value of four pounds og 


ton, for the hay. 


If the ſeaſon happens to be rainy, that it 


would be too hazardous to mow the ſainfoin, 


before it begins to bloſſom; it may be cut when 


in bloſſom, and will then: be ſuperior to any 


common hay; and if the rain continues till the 
| bloſſoms are dropping off, it will ſtill make 


good hay, and more in quantity per acre, than 


if cut before, or in the time of bloſſoming : So 


that there are more chances of obtaining a | good | 
crop of this, than of common hay; and is made 


with much greater expedition, and at leſs ex- 
pence, upon a dry and elevated ſituation, where 
lainfoin is uſually ſown, than can be done upon ; 


low, flat meadows. 


If ſainfoin is allowed to ſtand ſor ſced, there 


is ſome nicety in cutting it at the proper time. It 


produces long ſpikes or ears, upon which the 


red bloſſoms, and afterwards the ſeeds, are pro- 
duced. Theſe do not ripen all together; but 
thoſe at the bottom of the ear ripen firſt, and 


gradually upwards towards the top. In order 
therefore to ſave the greateſt quantity of good. 
ſced, the ſainfoin ſnould be cut when the lower 
ſeeds are ripe, and thoſe towards the top near 
55 Jing Cut it in the dew of the morning or even- 


, to prevent the ripe ſced ſhedding, which it 
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is apt to do, if cut in hot, dry weather; tho 
ſwarchs for that reaſon ſhould be turned with 
_ ereat care, and the ſeed threſhed out in the field, 


or in the barn. The ſeed is ſo apt to ferment, 
and be ſpoiled, that it is neceſſary to lay it 
among clean ſtraw, in layers of ſtraw and ſeed 


alternately, which will Keep the ſeed cool, of a 


good colour, and prevent its fermenting. A 


good crop will yield about 40 buſhels of ſeed 


upon an acre, which Dy will cat preterably 


| to Oats. 


It is difficult to Cine much good ſeed for ale, 5 


and the threſhed ſtraw is good for little. The 


farmer therefore will find it moſt for his intereſt 


to fave ſced only for his own uſe; to do which 
in the beſt manner, he ſhould drill the ſainfoin 


intended for ſeed, in rows about two feet and a 


half diſtant, hoe it with a ſmall plough, throw- 
ing the arch up to the plants at the laſt hoeing; 


when the ſeed is ripe, cut the heads off by hand 


with a hook, and afterwards mow the ſainfoin 


for hay, which will be better than the hay of 
threſacd ſainfoin, becauſe the threſhing beats 
off the leaves. The feed. may be ſaved from 


damage or fermenting if mixed with layers of 


ſtraw, as above deſcribed; and laid in ſome 


place ſecure from rats, otherwiſe they will ſoon. 
_ devour the ſeed. 75 this manner the farmer 
may ſave prime feed for his own uſe; which is 

a matter of coniequence, and ſhould be attended 


to, in order to obtain vigorous Plants, and large 


Farmers are in general of opinion, that large 
wing ſeinfoin, is ca rie and cf inferior qua- 

To the ſma il, leafy i Cb: CEE hey. ſu, poſe this 
? likewile 
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likewiſe of other graſſes; ſo that they will be 
ready to condemn the advice here given, if al- 
lowing ſainfoin good room, that the plants may 
grow large; but let them who are of this opi- 
nion, make a fair trial of both, and then the 
w1ll find, as others have done, that the large 


ſainfoin is the moſt nouriſhing to cattle, pro- 


vided it is cut at the proper time, viz. before it 
bloſſoms. If ſainfoin ſtands too long uncut, 


much of the ſap evaporates, and then the fibres 
becoming hard and dry, the large ſtaKks are 
pipey, and cattle do not reliſh them: But vigo- 


rous, quick growing plants, are always the moſt 
jvicy and nouriſhing, if cut in time, and the 
hay much ſuperior: For making them into hay 
does not alter the n of che . 
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OF LUCERNE. 


HIS plant is ſaid to be a native of a warmer 
climate than Britian ; but thrives well 


here, and in moſt countries, where well cultivated. 
It is a trefoil, the ſtalks, very upright, grows 
about three feet high, and very quick. It is 


much ſown in the South of France, broad caſt ; 


where, in favourable ſeaſons, it is cut ſix or ſeven 
times in the ſummer, and ſometimes produces 


near ten tons of hay per acre. In England it 


produces four, five, and ſometimes ſix crops or 
cuttings in the ſeaſon, from April to September: 
for it advances in height about an inch a day, and 


is fit to cut once a month. It 1s a very ſuc- 
culent or juicy plant, and more nouriſhing to 


cattle than any of the cultivated graſſes. 


Lucerne is a tap-rooted plant, and deſcends 


into the earth as deep, or deeper than ſainfoin; 
and with ſuch a force of vegetation, that it will, 
as I have ſeen it, penetrate into the hardeſt | 
gravel, yet is not able to withſtand common 
weeds or graſs; which if ſuffered to grow among 
3 lucerne, it will decline and ſoon die. This 
ſeems to be cccaſioned from the weeds and graſs 


robbing the lucerne of its nouriſhment, near the 
ſurlace of che ground; ſor luc crne has very few 


lateral : 


. LVCERNE . 52 
lateral or fibrous roots, and weeds and graſs are 


full of them; which drawing away the nouriſn- 
ment from the lucerne, near the ſurface of the 


ground, alſo weakens its tap roots, that they 


are not able to puſn deep in ſearch of food. But 
Whatever is the cauſe, it is certain from all ex- 


perience, that Jucerne will not thrive long in any 


ſoil, where weeds or graſs are ſuffered to grow 


among it: and therefore it will be in vain for 


any farmer to expect ſucceſs with lucerne, un- 


leſs he keeps it perfectly clean from weeds and. ; 
oraſs ; and that it is planted in ſound, dry land 


that does not retain water, nor has any ſprings 
in it: for in ſuch land its tap roots are chilled, 
and ſoon rot, lucerne never thriving in fuck 
_ foils, and rarely ſurviving a third year; where- 


___ as ma ſoil ſunable to it, lucerne has been known 


to flouriſn above thirty years. It is much more 


difficult in point of ſoil than ſainfoin; lucerne 
requiring better land, and does not thrive in a 
very poor, dry ſoil. But notwithſtanding the 


diſſiculty of finding a proper ſoil for it, lucerne 


is a plant of fo great value, that every farmer 


will find it much for his advantage to cultivate 


it extenſively, upon a good, deep loam, a little 


moiſt, but by no means wet or ſpringy. 
Lucerne produces blue or purpliſh once 


which are ſucceeded by ſmall flat pods, con- 


taining ſeed about the ſize of red clover, 
but longer, or more of the kidney ſhape. It has 


been cultivand: in three different methods, | 
viz. ſown broad caſt, as clover, in April, with 
about ſixteen pounds of ſeed to an acre. Ihe land 
ſhould be well prepared for it, deep ploughed, 
and made very clean from weeds; as mentioned 
; above 
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74 OFT LUeEEINE. 
above for ſanfoin: But though the land is made 
very clean at firft, weeds will ſoon riſe, and 
then the lucerne is harrowed to clean i it; lightly 
harrowed the firſt year, but afterwards with 
ſtrong harrows to pull up the weeds, which 
ſhould be immediately carried off the ground. 
The roots of the broad caſt lucerne are ſmall, - 
and ſo very hard and tough, that the harrows 
do not much hurt them; but as the weeds will 
multiply faſt, it is neceſſary to harrow the 
lucerne immediately after each cutting, and in 
the ſpring after the ground has been mellowed 
by troſt, for then the weeds are more eaſily 
pulled up by harrows. With this culture lu— 
cerne will produce three cuttings in a ſummer ; 
and will laſt with care, and ſrequent manuring 
for ſeveral Roma It ſhould not be — | 
with farm yard dung, as that abounds with 
-wecds. At ſhes of various kinds arc proper, and 
if the land is marled, will greatly improve it. 
Fat, ſoft chalk, is alſo very good; ſuch chalk 
end-cliy marle are excellent for the light land to 
be plaated with ſainfoin. 
Ancther method of cultivating lucerne, is in 
Oriils, about 12 inches diſtant for hana-hoeing ; 
the plants to be ſet out in the rows to ſix inches 
_Oiitznce, or the rows two feet diſtant, and ſix 
ches in the rows, to be hoed with a ſmall 
lough; two pounds of feed is enough to drill 
upon an acre. In both theſe methods, the lu- 
cerne will 1 FER better crops than the bros dcaſt, 
(ut moſt in the wide rows) and be fit to cut 
dul or he tines cvery 1 e | 
A third methed of cultivating > Ince; NC ks, by 
raiſing the plants in a jecd bed in April, and 
| | tranl- 
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tranſplanting them in Auguſt or September, cut- 


ting off the tap roots to about five or fix inches 


long, and the tops within two inches of the 
crown. Lucerne has been thus tranſplanted 
upon ridges, three feet broad, one row upon 
each ridge, and the plants ſet at fix inches diſ- 
tance in the row. It is then to be horſe-hoed 


| every month, or as often as neceſſary, to looſen 
the ſoil and kill the weeds. But as in this way, 


the plants produce a very ſmall crop, the ſugi- 


mer after they are tranſplanted, ſome of the 
plants die, and others are weakened, it is better 


to plough away the earth from one ſide of the 


row, (raiſed from ſeed in April, and ſet out to 
ſix inches diſtance) and then the roots of the 
plants may be eaſily come at, and cut about fi 


inches below the crown in October. This is a 


very good method of planting lucerne, which 
will ſuccced thus in ſhallower land than the 
other Ways, becauſe the mould is made deeper, 


by raiſing it in ridges, the weeds are effectually 
deſtroyed at a very ſmall expence by the hoe 
plough ; and there is no method of culture, that 
ſo much improves the crop and the land as the 
horſe-hoeing. Above five tons of excellent hay 


have been obtained yearly, from every acre of 


land thus cultivated without manure : But it is 


| beſt to dreſs the land planted in this and every 
way with lucerne, and the returns will be the 


greater. Fine manure, as aſhes, foot, piceon 
dung, malt duſt, and other ſuch light manure, 


are moſt proper for this purpoſc, ſpread upon 


the ground frequently by hand. 


Lucerne plants, thus planted and cultivated, 
produce heads, Viz. a crown Or bulb upon each 
plant, 
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plant, which ſpreads every year, and will the 


ſecond or third year ſpread to fix inches diame- 
ter, and meet, forming upon the top of the 


ridge a broad row of ſix inches. The enlarge- 
ment of the crown every year, conſiſts of a king 
of offsets, joining to the original head of the plant, 


all which produce ſtalks above ground, and tap 
roots below; ſo that as the crown enlarges, the 
crops alſo encreaſe every yer, till the crowns 


meet in the row. 
This enlargement of the bulbs or crowns of 


the root, does not ſtop at ſix inches; but if the 


plants have ſufficient room and good nouriſh- 


ment, they go on till they are a foot in diame- 
ME; and jome plants have enlarged to eighteen 
inches diameter ; how. much larger they will 
grow 1s not known. From this circumſtance | 
| however, the cultivator of lucerne may draw a 


further advantage; for the crowns may be en- 


couraged to grow larger than ſix inches broad, 
by making the ridges broader, and ſetting them 


out to a greater diſtance in the rows. The plants 


at ſix inches apart (upon three feet ridges) oc- 
cupy a fixth part of the breadth of the ridge. 


If ſet at nine inches apart, upon ridges of four 
fect and a half broad, when the plants ſpread 


and meet, they will form a broad row in the 
mid He of the ridges of nine inches broad; which 


Is Hccwiſe a ſixth part of theſe ridges. And if 

7 Jun are a foot diſtant upon fix feet ridges, 

© iPace covered by the plants will be ſtill in 
the lame Proportion, or a ſixth part of the breadth 


— the ricgrs, The plants will enlarge to twelve 


ches broad in three or ſour years; and though 
ty will not“ chen bear a greater proportion to 
1 mY the 
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the breadth of the ridges, than the ſix inch 
plant bears to the three feet ridges firſt men- 
tioned, yet they will yield greater crops; be- 
cauſe the broad ridges may be hoed much 
deeper, and the plants will be more vigorous, 
will produce larger, more juicy, and weightier ; 
ſtalks, and at leaſt five cuttings every ſeaſon, 


one with another; for by this culture they will 
be brought to high perfection. There is be- 


ſides another advantage in theſe broad ridges, a 


crop of ſavoys, or other cabbages, may be Taiſed 


in winter, in the intervals berweeh the rows of 
lucerne; and if theſe cabbages are forwarded, 
by giving the land where they grow a good 
dreſſing of compoſt, or other manure, the lu- 
cerne will be much benefited*by ſuch manuring. 


This is the moſt profitable way of cultivating 


lucerne. Planting 1 it on three feet ridges 1s a> 


very profitable; it comes ſooner to a crop on 


theſe narrow ridges, and is caſily hoed with! a 
ſmall ſwing plough. 


But as many farmers may chooſe to cultivars 


this plant, more conformable to their uſual 


method of tillage, I ſhall propoſe a way to them 
of clearing their land of the great enemies of 
| lucerne, weeds, without the trouble of hoeing 
the rows on level ground, or of harrowing the 


crops ſown broad caſt ; I mean by burn-beating 


the land, where they have that liberty. In burn- 
beating it is uſual to pare off the turf about 
two inches deep, and burn it in large heaps 


upon the land, with a ſmothering fire. If the 
land intended for lucerne is deep, it may be 


pared and burnt three or four inches deep, 


which will make many aſhes, and a rich dreſſing 
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to the land. The farmer may then ſow the 
und in what manner he thinks beſt, and the 
lucerne wil: be in no danger from weeds for 
many years, if he takes care not to manure the 
rg with dung, or other dreſſings chat have 
© ſ-eds of weeds in them. 
The lucerne cultivated upon ridoes, | is not to 
be mowed and made into hay, (unlefs carried off, 
and made upon paſture ground fed down bare) 
| becauſe the lucerne graſs is Juicy, and falling 
upon the tilled ground, the earth and ſand. 
Would ſtick to it, and make it diſagreeable to 
cattle; and much more ſo, if ven to them 
green, in that condition. 85 
The moſt profitable uſe of lucerne, is to give 
it to cattle green, eſpecially to horſes, which 
arc : very fond of it, and it ſerves them both for 
hay and corn, though worked upon it. There 
is no ſort of eraſs equal to lucerne for ſoiling 
horſes, and curing them of ſeveral diſorders. 
It is excellent food for all forts of cattle, and 
ſpeedily fattens them; it cauſes cows to give a 
great deal of rich milk; but no black cattle 
5 ond be fed with lucerne the fame day it is cut, 
as then they eat it ſo greedily, that it {wells or 
3 them, given them when freſh cut; but 
They may cat it ely, in about a day afterwards. 
. The lucerne gr rowing Upon ridges, or in wide 
rows upon level ground, Hould be cut by hand 
with a hook. Hay may be made of lucerne, 
as before mentioned, upon ſome bare paſture 
ground; it ſhould de made with care, in the 
manner deſcribed for making ſainfoin hay, and 
Niould be ſtacked, and laid in thin layers be- 
tween layers of hay, or clean wheat ſtraw, anc 
laid 


OF-LUCERN:E: 79. 
laid ſo that the lucerne hay ſhould not 
be expoſed to the weather. Laid in this man- 
ner it will keep well, and will communicate to 
the ſtraw, or the other hay, a flavour very 

grateful to all cattle. The lucerne hay is good 
to cure them of ſeveral diſorders; but the moſt 
general uſe of it is, to give it to them grecn; 
and of lainfoin 1 in 17 
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OF BURNET. 


HIS plant was introduced into huſbandry 

by the late Mr. Roque, under the patro- 
nage of the London Society of Arts. It is a na- 
7 tive of Britain, and ever green and perennial : 
has indented, winged leaves, riſes about a foot 
and a half high, and produces very ſmall red- 
diſh flowers, in round and oval heads. It is a 
Plant oſ doubtful character, by ſome greatly ex- 
tolled, and by others as much undervalued. 


One reaſon of this difference in opinion, is from 


a ſingular circumſtance, that cattle are fond of 
burner raiſed upon ſome land, and 1 upon 
other land, they will not touch though 

on a foil ſimilar in appearance: for this reaſon 

_ every farmer, inclined to raiſe . burnet, ſhould 
iow a little of it at firſt, to try his cattle with it, 
before he cultivates it extenſively. 

It is raiſed from feed ſown in the ſpring, 

March or April, upon a dry ſoil if ſown broad- 
caſt, twelve or fourteen pounds per acre was the 
quantity recommended, though that 1s much 
too large a quantity, if the ſeed is all good, 
which indeed it ſeldom is: nor much above 
half of it is ſo, of what I have raiſed myſelf and 
examined. The ſeed is contained in a brown 
huſk, 
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huſk, having two cells, each containing one 
ſmall ſeed: ſometimes they both grow, but ge- 


nerally one of the ſeeds is imperfect, and ſome- 


times both. When the plants are come up, it 
will be neceſſary to hoe out the weeds ſeveral 
times the firſt ſummer, and perhaps the begin- 
ning of the next; but afterwards they will keep 


down the weeds, without further trouble; for 


they are very buſhy plants, and cover the ground. 
About ſeven or eight pounds of good ſeed are ſuf- 
ficient for an acre broadcaſt ; and half that quan- 


tity, or four pounds, if drilled in eight or nine t 


inch rows, and covered about half an inch deep. 


It is then eaſily hoed, and grows ſtronger than 


the broadcaſt. The land ſhould be made clean 


for this ſeed, and brought into fine tilth. It 
has many roots, and does not root near ſo deep 


in the ground as ſainfoin. 


Burnet ſeed was for ſome time ſold at a : high : 
price, two ſhillings a pound, about fifty ſhillings | 


the buſhel; and as this plant produces feed about 


the end of June, and about forty buſfels an acre, 


and ſometimes a ſecond crop; moſt of thoſe who 


planted it at firſt, were ſolicitous to ſave all the 


ſeed they could, which reduced the price ſo 
much, that now the ſeed is no great object to 


the farmer. The ſeed is very apt to ſhed when 


ripe, and ſhould be cut with the dew vpon 1t. 
It no ſeed is ſaved, burnet yields rwo good mow- 


ing crops, in the ſummer, for hay. The hay 


1 ſhould be made as ſainfoin hay. 


But the principal uſe of burnet, 1s for food 
for cattle in the ſpring: for it is not hurt by 


froſt in winter, and even keeps on growing, more 


or leſs, according to the ſeaſon: ſo that if it is 
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not fed after Auguſt, it will afford cattle a full 


bite in March. And if left ſeven or eight in- 
ches high in October, it will advance to nine or 


ten inches by the beginning of March, and its 


leaves then in full verdure. This is a ſingular 
quality in burnet beyond other graſſes, and very 


valuable at that early ſeaſon. 


Burnet will ſucceed well, if ſown with bar- 


ley, but ſtill better ſown with buck wheat: 
| Burnet may be fed with great cattle or ſheep all 


the ſummer; and there are inſtances of its cur- 


ing ſheep of the rot, if not very far gone in it. 
If fed it will not require much manure; but if 


cut often for ſeed or hay, ſome manure will be 


necellary, to 6 beep the land in heart. 
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© 9 A. Iv. 
or TUNED S 


HE. different kinds of ſoil in moſt farms, 
is a circumſtance in favour of the occupiers 
of them, as they are ſuitable to different kinds 
of crops, and give the farmer a greater chance 
of good crops upon ſome of them, in variable 
ſeaſons. In graſſes particularly, whereot we have 
laſt treated, clover ſuits beſt with ſtrong, moiſt 
ſoils, ſainfoin and burnet with dry, and lucerne 
with loams of a middle quality. The farmer who 
is poſſeſſed of theſe, with proper cultivation, will 
have plenty of food for his cattle; of lucerne in 
ſummer, and in winter and ſpring, of clover; 
and of ſainfoin for hay ; and burnet in ſpring, 
when the winter food begins to run ſhort. But 
keeping a good ſtock of cattle, and feeding 
them well, or fattening them for ſale, being of 
great importance to the farmer and grazier, in 
reſpect of profit, and in furniſhing abundance of 
manure : There are, beſides the meadows and 
paſtures of a farm, and the graſſes above-men- 
tioned, ſeveral other articles that may be raiſed 
off every farm, which likewiſe contribute greatly 
to the ſame valuable purpoſes. Of thele tur- 
neps have been longeſt in ule in Britain, (though 
| known before in Flanders) as oy uſeful food 


7 for large cattle and ſheep. 


* 
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Turneps are raiſed from ſeed, ſown about the 


middle of July, about a pound to an acre broad- 
caſt; the belt ſoil for them is good barley land, 


a light, moiſt loam, well manured; they 
alſo ſucceed well upon other foils, good gra- 


vel, and ſandy land; and likewiſe upon ſtrong 
loams, made fine by good tillage, and manure. 


They are hand-hoed when they come into rough 


leaf, (viz. when they have four rough leaves) 


and ſet out by the hoe to the diſtance of about 


teen inches, or more, if large turneps are de- 


fired; in wet ſeaſons a third hoeing may be ne- 
ceſſary; for the land ſhould be well cleaned from 
weeds; and the oftener and deeper the land is 
| hoed, the more it will be improved, much be- 
vond the expence of hoeing. Some plough 
their turnep land into four feet ridges, after 
bringing it into fine tilth, then dung it well, 
laying the dung in the furrows; then plough | 
back the ridges upon the dung, ſmooth the tops 
of the ridges with light harrows, and drill upon 
them a ſingle row of ſeed; the turneps grow 


ſix or eight inches every way, When the weeds 
advance, hoe the turneps again, and ſet them 
out to a greater diſtance from fourteen to eigh- 


* 


thus as upon a hot bed, come up quick, and 


ſoon get into rough leaf; by which they better 
eſcape the fly, which is of much importance. 
The land may be dunged 1 in the fame manner 


for cabbages. 
The turneps are fed off b November and 


In general, it is more profitable to feed them all 


of by the end of December, for till chen, dr 
are 


December till the end of March; if they ſtand 
longer, they run to ſced, (ſometimes earlier) 
and have then but little nouriſhment in them. 
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are in a growing ſtate, go furtheſt in feeding, 


and are not ſo liable to be injured by froſt, as 
after they have finiſhed their growth; many fine 


crops of turneps are deſtroyed by froſt, in the 
ſpring months ſucceeding Chriſtmas. They are 
fed off by ſheep penned upon the land; firſt by 


ewes and lambs, next by ſtore ſheep, to eat up 
what the others have left; ; but this is a bad way, 


and much waſte made; or if the ſtore ſneep are 


confined, to make them cat up the turnep clean, 


they do not thrive upon ſuch turneps z becauſe 5 


tainted with the feet, dung, and urine, of the 


ewes and lambs firſt fed upon them. It is much 


better to pull up every day, the turneps to be 
fed off that day, and the ſheep will cat them 


clean up, or make very little waſte. The in- 
tention of feeding the turneps on the ground 
upon which they were raiſed, is to improve it 
by the dung and urine of the ſheep, and ſweat 
and warmth of their bodies in lying upon the 


ground; all which are beneficial to the land: 


But if the land is ſtrong or wet, penning them 
upon ſuch land will greatly endanger the 


health of the ſheep, by the rot; and in ſuch cir- 


cumſtances the turneps ſhould be pulled up, and 


carried to ſome dry paſture, or other dry field 


that wants improvement; and there ſheep will 


eat them up clean, and without danger. 


A great improvement may be made upon dry 


paſtures, by cutting them with the five-coul- 
tered plough, or ſcarrificator, and then feeding 


ſheep upon them with turneps and ſome of the 


beſt hay. The turneps ſhould be laid regularly 


every day, for the ſheep to feed upon the field 
equally, from one ſide to the other. The feet of 
the theep will break the turf after it is cut; and 
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by treading i in the dung and graſs ſeeds in the hay 
into the traces made by the coulters, the graſs 
will be very much improved, both in quantity 
and quality. 


Turneps are liable to great 4 from the 


: fy, which often deſtroy whole ficlds of them in 


one or two days, by eating off the ſeed leaves; 
ſo that in ſome years, the farmers have ploughed 


their land, and ſown it a ſecond time with tur- 


nep ſeed, and even a third time, and have at 


laſt been diſappointed of a crop, by the fly. No 
certain method has been diſcovered wholly to 
prevent this misfortune z ſowing lime over the 
young turneps has been found uſeful, and rol- 

ling them, will deſtroy many of theſe inſects, 
and is a very good method, provided the tur- 


neps are hoed ſoon afterwards ; ; for if that 1s 


long omitted the ground will be hardened, and 
the turneps irrecoverably dwarfed. Another 
and ſafe way to ſave the turneps, is to ſow them 
early upon land highly manured with warm 
dreſſing; this cauſes the turneps to grow up 
quick, and ſoon get into rough leaf; by this 
means they will have the better chance to eſ- 
Cape the fly, for they generally attack only the 


ſeed leaves, which are very ſweet; but do not 


hurt the turneps that are advanced fo far as to 
put out rough leaves. It ſeems they hover 
about in vaſt ſwarms, continuing a very ſhort 
time in one place, deſtroying whole fields of 


turneps ſometimes in one night, and the next 


< day none of them to be ſeen; and hence it hap- 


pens, that turneps ſown upon poor land, and 


not well manured, are moſt ſubject to be de- 


ſtroy ed 
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ſtroyed by theſe flies, as in ſuch land the turneps 
grow ſlowly, are longer in getting into rough leaf, 
and out of danger from theſe inſects. 

The broad caſt is the moſt common way of 
fowing turneps, but the hand hoeings are ex- 
| penſive ; and no work in huſbandry is worſe 
done in general than turnep hoeing. It is 
therefore a much better way, to ſow them upon 
four feet ridges, one row along the middle of 
each ridge: This is beſt performed with a drill 
plough, with which four or five ounces of ſeed. 
will ſow the land as well as five times that quan- 
tity ſown broad caſt. If the owner thinks them 
in danger from the fly, they are much eaſier 
ſecured when thus drilled, than if they were 
| fown broad caſt, either by ſprinkling lime upon 
the rows, or, which is more effectual, by roll- 
ing the top of the ridges with a heavy roller, 
at the proper time, which will bury and cruſh 
the flies, without damage to the turneps, if they 
are hoed ſoon after. ; 
The hoeing here meant is performed by the 
hoe plough, drawn by one or two horſes; the 
plough to go near the turneps, and turning the 
earth from one ſide of them, and then hoeing 
off the earth from one ſide of the adjoining 
ridge; theſe two furrows meeting in the middle 
of the intervals will form ſmall ridges there; 
and when one ſide of all the ridges are hoed in 
this manner, and has lain fo till the weeds be- 
gin to grow, plough back the earth to the 
ridges, then hoe the other ſide of the 
ridges in like manner; and then return the 
earth to them again in two or three weeks. 
This alternative choeing is neceſſary when the 
G 4 plants 
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plants on the ridges are in ſingle rows: For if 


both ſides of a ridge were hoed away at one time, 

the plants would ſtand upon a narrow ſtrip of 
land; and at the ſecond hoeing, they would be 
in danger to be thrown down, by the plough 


preſſing upon one ſide of the row, and nothing 
to ſupport them on the other. Theſe alternate 

hoeings ſhould be repeated as often as neceſſary, 
to deſtroy the weeds, and bring the land into 


fine tiltb. As the hoe plough cannot come cloſe 
to the turneps, a narrow ſlip of earth, of about 


two or three inches broad next to the turneps 


will remain unhoed. Theſe lips, and the earth 
in the row between the turneps, ſhould be pulled 
down into the furrows with hand hoes, with 


the weeds upon them, juſt before the earth is 


ploughed back to the turneps,. by which theſe 


weeds will be buried, and thus entirely cleared 
off the whole ridge. 


OS ; 
Some farmers, not e to horſe-hoe- 


ing, may think it an expenſive and difficult 


5 operation; but this only ſeems ſo to thoſe who 


have not experience of it. The hoe plough, is 


a common ſmall ſwing plough (without wheels) 


and in hoeing, is drawn by two horſes, or oxen, 


at length; and no more difficulty in this hoeing 
than in common ploughing, and turning a fur- 
row to or from ridge. And as two acres or 
more, may be thus hoed in a day, with two 

horſes, a ploughman, and no driver (no driver 
being neceſſary in this work) the expence of 
: hocing an acre of turneps with the plough, is 
not half what they coſt by hand hoeing ; but of 
greatly ſuperior advantage to the crop and land, 


which een has fully proved. = 
Turneps 
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Turnep ſeed may be ſown in rows pretty re- 


gularly, without a drill plough. If the ſeed is 


put into a corked bottle, and a hole made 
through the cork with & hot 1ron, ſo narrow 
next to the ſeed that only two or three ſeeds can 
paſs through there at once; and the other end 
of the hole made much wider, with the hot 
iron; the hole then will be ſhaped like a funnel, 


(narrow next to the ſeed, and gradually widen- 


ing towards the outward end) and the feed will 
run through 1 it * and without 3 
tion. 
When the plants are come up, and have got 
: four rough leaves, they ſhould be thinned in the 
rows, leaving the moſt promiſing plants at 
about five inches diſtance; afterwards thin them 
again to the diſtance of about ten inches, and 


at this diſtance they ſhould remain for a crop; 


which, if the ridges are well horſe-hoed, as above 
directed, will be a greater crop than 1s obtained 


by hand hoeing, as has been fully proved by 
experience, even where they have been drilled 


upon broader ridges than four feet, and ſet out 
_ farther diſtant in the rows than ten inches. 


The uſual way of thinning broad caſt turneps, 
is with a hand hoe; but when thus ſown, many 


of the young turneps come up in cluſters, in- 
terwoven and entangled together, that it is im- 
practicable to ſingle them out with a hoe; and 
if not ſingled out at the firſt hoeing, all the tur- 


neps that ſtand ſo thick will be ſtinted or 
dwarfed: for this reaſon ſome have thinned 


their broad caſt turneps by hand; which is done 
by taking hold of the maſter turnep in the 


bunch with one hand, and with the other hand 
= gently 
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gently drawing up all the other turneps in the 
bunch; and in this way turneps may. be ſet out 
regularly at firſt, which will much promote 
their growth. Nor is the expence of thinning 
them in this manner ſo great as it may ſeem at 
firſt view. This method is eaſily put in prac- 
tice in thinning drilled turneps, and is recom- 
mended as the beſt way of doing it the firſt time; 
and at the ſecond thinning the turnips will ſt and 
diſtinct, and are eaſily ſet out then with a nar- 


row hoe, to the diſtance they are intended 9 


remain for a crop. 
Great cattle are fattened upon turneps; ; and 
when intended for them, the turneps are allow- 
ed room to grow large, and are ſliced for them. 
If the land upon which the turneps grow is at 
all ſtrong, the cattle ſnould not be fed there, 
but upon ſome ſound dry, paſture, to which the 
turneps are carried and ſpread, for the cattle to 
eat them up without waſte. Turneps being of 


a cold, water quality, the oxen fattened with 


them, are allowed ſome hay, about ſeven 
pounds of hay to each daily; and ſheep have 
hay with them in proportion; cattle and ſneep 
do not generally take to eating turnips well at 
firſt, but are brought to it, by mixing among 

them ſome that have been accuſtomed to eat 
them; and afterwards they are well fattened 
with turneps and ſome hay. By ſome accurate 
experiments made of fattening bullocks with 
turneps, it has been found, that they eat daily 
Oo half their beef weight of turneps, beſides 

hay; and ſheep eat about a quarter of their 
mutton weight. But the quantity ey cat is 

| | not 
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not regular, for a fatting beaſt eats moſt when 
firſt put to be fattened, and less afterwards when 


near fat. 


Turneps encreafe the quantity of wk in 


cows, but give the milk and butter a diſagree- 


able taſte, which moſt people are ſenſible of at 
firſt; and therefore turneps are not reckoned | 


proper food for cows in dairies where much but- 


ter is made, but do well where calves are 


ſuckled, as the taſte of the turnep is not per- 
ceivable in the veal. 


Though turnep crops are not immediately ſo 
profitable as ſome others, and are attended with 


a conſiderable expence, of repeated ploughing 


and hoeing, yet are theſe no loſs to the farmer, 


he receives s the benefit of them in his ſucceeding 
crops ; whereof farmers are generally ſenſible, 


and the beneficial effects of tillage and hoeing in 


this caſe, ſhould induce them to give all their 
arable lands the moſt perfect tillage ; for though 


ſuch land may be over manured to the farmer's 


Toſs, he may be affured they cannot be made 
too fine by tillage. 


Another advantage of the turnep Faber 
is its cleaning the land; an object that ſhould 
be ever in view. All weeds are robbers, and 
where they abound, do infinite damage; they 
ſhould be conſtantly attended to, and extir- 
pated out of all the lands of a farm, and no 


rank weeds ſhould be ſuffered to grow large, 


much leſs run to ſeed, either in "The a ee 


lands, or in meadows, paſtures, on dunghills, 
or odd corners of fields, banks, or hedges, for 


their ſeeds ſoon multiply, and ſpread over a 


farm; ſome by mo, and others wafted by the 


wind, 
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wind to a great diſtance; and the ſcouring of 
ponds and ditches are full of them. Clean and 
ſpirited huſbandry affords much ſatisfaction to a 
good farmer, and contributes greatly to his 
profit, _— 5 e 


CHAP. 
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T of great importance in butbandry, 


provide plenty of food for cattle, 221 < | 


 pecially in winter and ſpring, when there is 


very little food for them in the fields. The 
old farmers depended chiefly * hay and 


ſtraw for their cattle in winter and ſpring, but 


were then often diſtreſſed to provide ſufficiently 
for them; for hay making in good ſeaſons is 
8 expenſive, but in rainy ſeaſons it is a buſineſs 


of much difficulty, and attended with a heavy 
expence to make meadow hay; and after all, 


the hay in theſe ſeaſons is often damaged, and 
not a little of it ſpoiled. The cultivated graſſes 


are now very properly introduced, and affiſt the 


farmer greatly in this reſpect; turneps for the 


ſame reaſon, are very valuable, but very 


ſubject to fail by the fly in autumn, and in 
winter and ſpring by froſt: for this reaſon 
other plants have of late years been cultivated 
in the fields, for feeding cattle in winter and 


ſpring; and among theſe mage are found to 
be of great uſe. 


Coleſeed is much land; in 5 fen Coun 


tries, chiefly for the ſeed to make oil; but this 


being 
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94 OF CABBAGES. 
being a very hardy plant, is alſo valuable for 


cattle, ſtands the winter well, and in uſe for 
cattle in the ſpring. It is commonly ſown 


broad-caſt, and the plants are very ſmall; bur 
if planted upon three feet ridges, a fingle row 
upon __ ridge at about a foot diſtant in the 
row, it riſes to a conſiderable crop if horſe- 
hoed, and is much liked by cow cattle and 


ſheep. 


Many ſ,rts of cabbages have been tried, 
and in the North of England, the large Scotch 
cabbage extenſively ; that fort being preferred 


there on account of it's ſize, as in good land 
it arrives ſometimes to 40 pounds weight. They 


arc 10 hardy that froſt ſeldom hurts them, and 
they laſt there from November to March, 
April, or later, according as they are raiſed 

early or late in the ſeaſon. 


The ſecd of the great Scotch cabbage ſhould : 


be ſown on a ſeed bed in Auguſt; about two 


ounces ſown upon ſix perches of land, will pro- 


duce plants ſufficient for an acre of cabbages ; ; 


and leſs would do, if the ſeed is drilled in 


ros fix inches diſtant, and hoed between the 
rows: for the ſeed is finall viz. about 6000 


ſceds in an ounce ; drilling and hoeing them in 
this manner, is a better way than ſowing them 
broad-caſt, as the drilled plants are much the 


ttrongeſt. Some let the plants remain in the 


ſeed bed till about Michaelmas, then tranſplant 


them into nurſeries, and in June tranſplant 
them again into the full ground, where they are 
to remain. Others tranſplant them from the 


{ced-bed directly into the field; but it is better 


to tranſplant them twice, VIZ. firſt into a nurſery- 


3 
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bed, and afterwards into the full ground; be- 
cauſe by tranſplanting tney have better roots 
than if left long in the ſeed bed; where if they 
remain long they grow loag ſhanked, and their 
ſhanks are apt to rot. 

A ſtrong {tiff ſoil is moſt ſuitable to cabbages, 
though they grow to à good ſize upon lighter, 
moiſt land, and produce from 20 to 50 tons 
per acre. The land ſhould be well manured 
for them with dung or rich compoſt; which 
being ploughed into the land, and well mixed 
with it, let the land be then ploughed up into 
four feet ridges, and ſet the plants upon the tops 
of the ridges, at two feet diſtance, a ſingle row 
upon each ridge. The plants may be ſet with 
a dibble; but it is a much better way to mark 
out by a line a ſtraight ſmall trench along the 
top of the ridge, and ſet the plants upright in 
the trench, ſpreading the roots in it; then fill 
the trench up with the mould that was dug out 
of it. This is ſome more expence than planting 
with a dibble, but greatly ſuperior to it; for 
the plants thus ſet in the trenches ſtrike root 
ſooner, and grow much more luxuriantly than 
if dibbled in; and therefore the farmer ſhould 


make it a rule to ſet all his plants in trenches, 


cabbages, and all others that are tranſplanted. 
It frequently happens that turneps are de- 
ſtroyed by the fly, ſometimes after ſowing the 
ſced twice or even three times, which is not on- 
ly a loſs of the crop, but a great diſappoint- 
ment to the farmer, in obliging him to change 
entirely the intended courſe of his crops, to his 
_ great loſs; in this caſe cabbages will be parti- 
cularly ; 
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cularly ſerviceable, for they may be planted i in 
good time inſtead of the turneps. 
The farmers in the North of England ſome- 
times water their cabbages when they plant 
them: but this is not neceſſary when the land 
is in good order and in fine tilth, and the plants 
are ſet in a trench, as before mentioned, and 
planted in ſhowery or moiſt weather. It is the 
dibbling that makes watering neceſſary, for which 
there is no neceſſity if planted in trenches. 
Cabbages may be planted upon level ground, 
but thrive far better upon ridges, and horſe-hoed 
alternately. The firſt hoeing from the ſides of 
two contiguous ridges, turning the earth into the 
middle of the interval, which will form a ſmall 
ridge there; at the ſecond hoeing the plough 
1s to go in the ſame track as at firſt, which will 
make the furrows deeper, and nearer the plants; 
the plough at this ſecond hoeing ſhould be 
brought as near the row of plants as can be done, 
without tearing them out, and the furrows 
ſhould be made deep. The ridge in the mid- 
dle of the interval may be thrown back to the 
rows of plants directly, or in ſome days at- 
terwards, according to circumſtances of weather 
or conveniency. And thus the young cabba- 
ges will be delivered from the weeds, and have 
a well looſened, deep mould to extend their roots 
in on that fide. Proceed next to hoe the other 
fide of the ridges 1 in the ſame manner; and be- 
fore the earth is turned back to the plants, pull 
_ down the ſlips of carth next the plants into the 
turrows; which together with the weeds upon 
them, will be buried bythe next hocing, as 
directed in hoeing turneps. Theſe alternate 
ce eo, | YE  _ hoeings 
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hocings are to be repcated ſeveral times during 
the ſummer, till the plough is ſhut out by the 
enlarging and ſpreading of the plants; always 
taking care to perform the hoeings in dry wea- 
ther, and when the land is in a fit temper to be 
broken by ſuch tillage. If this is obſerved, 
and the hoeings well performed, the farmer 
will be pleaſed with the luxuriancy of his cab- 
bages. If the ſeaſon ſhould be ſo wet that the 
hoe plough cannot be properly uſed, the weeds 
muſt not be ſuffered to grow large, but muſt be 


| kept down with the hand hoe. Two horſes at 


length are commonly ſufficient for the horſe 
| hoeing. So that the hoeings are done at a {mall 
expence. | 
Though theſe cabbages when at maturity 
are very weighty, they do not ſpread much, 
but grow very cloſe, and as hard as the red 
pickling cabbages; and for that reaſon the 
diſtance here allotted them is found ſufficient, 
when planted upon ridges: and if in horſe- 
| hoeing any of the outſide leaves are broken off, 
the loſs is inconſiderable; or if theſe leaves are 
gathered, and given to ſtore cattle, they eat 
chem greedily, and thrive upon them. La arge 
cattle, ſheep, and hogs are all fond of theſe cab- 
bages, and oxen and ſheep are well fattened 
with them. They likewiſe cauſe cows to give 
a great deal of milk, which makes very good 
butter; but when given to them, all the outward. 
decayed leaves ſhould be firſt taken Off, other- 
wiſe the butter will have a bad taſte ; but rags 
the decaycd leaves are taken off the butter 
very. ſweet, as has becn fully experienced, 2 
11 . Thele 
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Theſe outſide, yellow, and decayed leaves ſhould 
be given to the ſtore cattle, for they eat them 


greedily, and thrive upon them. 


In taking up theſe cabbages ſome draw up 


the largeſt firſt, and let the reſt remain to grow 


larger, and by this means they receive a greater 
weight of cabbages from an acre, than if they 
were drawn all up, the large and ſmall ones 
together ; but notwithſtanding this advantage, 


the cabbages that are cultivated upon ridges, 


may be drawn up one or more rows at once, 


large and ſmall together; eſpecially early in the 


ſeaſon, as in November or December : for the 


_ ridges thus cleared of the cabbages may be im- 


mediately ploughed, and planted again with 


more plants of the ſame ſort, or with other 


ſorts, as green ſavoys. &c. which arrive at 


their full ſize in about three months after plant- 


ing them upon theſe ridges; and by this means 


the whole ground will be cropped throughout 
the winter. 


The times of tranſplanting above mentioned 
are in general the beſt, in order to obtain the 


largeſt crops in winter and in ſpring; but the 


cabbages will grow well if planted at other 


times; if earlier they will come ſooner into uſe, 


and fooner go off; and the contrary if 
planted later: the quality of the land makes 
likewiſe ſome difference in the time of their 
maturity. When full grown they burſt and 
un to ſced. 
Ay this huſbandry, over and Hin the ad- 


vantage of the cabbages, the land is ſo much 
Enr viched, that 2 great crop o corn may be ex. 


pected Eh 
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| pected after the cabbages, without new ma- 
turing it, or any other expence than once or 
twice ploughing, which is eaſily done when in 
ſo good order, as it is after ſuch a crop well 
horſe-hoed. 

There are various plants of the cabbage | 
kind, all of them very good food for great cat- 
tle and ſheep, and all proper for the horſe-hoeing 
culture. I ſhall here mention fonie of them. 
The garden cabbages in general are good to 
feed or fatten cow cattle and ſheep ; but what 
we more particularly enquire after here, are the 
hardy forts, that are not hurt by troſt, or very 
little even in ſevere winters. Of theſe we may 
reckon the turnep cabbage, a plant that grows 
with an ere& ftem, which fwells and has a 
round or oval bulb like a turnep, growing 

within two or three inches of the ſurface of the 
ground, upon the top of which are produced 
leveral open leaves of a green or purpliſh co- 
Jour; theſe are good food tor cattle, and fo are 
the bulbs or ſwelling part alſo; but the bulb 
or turnep part is firmer than a turnep, and not 
ſo watery. The value of this plant does not 
conſiſt in the largeneſs of the crop it produces, 
for in that reſpect it is conſiderably inferior to 
turneps, but it ſtands the froſt much better, and 

remains ſound in ſeaſons that deſtroy all the tur- 
neps; and what recommends thele plants to the 
farmer is, that they may be taken up in Fe- 
bruary (to clear the ground for another crop) 
and they will keep quite found till Midſummer 8 

or longer, even if they are thrown upon the 

ground and expoſed to the weather all that time. 
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'Fhe ſeed of the turnep cabbage may be ſown _ 
upon a ſeed bed in March, and tranſplanted in 

June into the full ground, upon four feet 
ridges, and {incle rows about 18 inches diſtant i in 
the rows, and horſe- hocd alternately, as above; 


| ſome of them will grow to about 15 pounds 
weight, but upon an average the crop will *be 
twenty tons or upwards per acre. They caſt 
their ſummer leaves in December and January, 
which then decay and drop off, and afterwards 


produce new leaves : but to prevent the loſs of 


the ſummer leaves, they ſhould be taken off in 


November, before they begin to decay, and 
given to cattle, but ſhould not then be paſtured 
with ſheep, as they will fall immediately upon 


the knob, or turnep part of the ſtalk, which 


is ſome inches above the ſurface of the 


ground. 


The turnep- vcd cabbage, is a ſort lately 
introduced into Engliſh | hufbandry, by Mr. 


Reynolds, a farmer in Kent; this has not large 
tops, but numerous roots of the tuberoſe kind, 


which root ſo ſtrongly, that they are with dif- 
ficulty got out of the ground; and are ſo hard 
that they cauſe the mouths of the cattle to bleed 


that feed upon them, and ſhould therefore be 


waſhed and ſliced for them. Theſe roots have 
a warm taſte, but agreeable and nouriſhing to 


large cattle and ſheep. They ſhould be raiſed 
and cultivated as the turnep-cabbages, and are 
Jo hardy that no froſt hurts them; and the 


produce, including the herbage and roots, 


is greater than turneps. Their roots muſt 


be taken up with ſtrong forks, or ploughed 
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Mr. Reynolds recommends deep ploughing 
for theſe plants, and hoeing, and thought ma- 
nure unneceſſary for them: however they will 
certainly be much benefited by manure. In very 
good land, indeed very thoroughly and re- 
peatedly deep ploughed, Mr. Randall of York 
has raiſed great crops of the large Scotch cab- 
bage without any dung or manure. Some 
years ago he weighed a whole acre of them 
in December, and they weighed above 
fifty tons. Such is the effect of e 
tillage. 
Some years ſince a plant was We here 
from France called the Anjou cabbage. It is a tall 
upright plant, from 6 to 8 feet hich, furniſhed 
all the way up with looſe open Jeaves. This 
Plant may be raiſed from ſeed in Auguſt, tranſ- 
planted in March, upon five feet ridges, in 
ſingle rows two feet diſtant in the rows, and 
horſe-hoed as the Scotch cabbages. This cab- 
bage or colewort caſts its ſummer leaves in 
November and December, and puts out new 
leaves afterwards. The beſt way of uſing this 
plant is to feed off the leaves with ſheep before 
they decay, and they will eat off all the leaves 
clean to the height of about four feet; and theſe 
tall plants are excellent ſhelter for the ſheep and 
lambs which are very fond of theſe leaves, and 
they fatten well upon them. The leaves that 
grow above the reach of the ſheep are eaten 
greedily by horſcs, which eat all the upper 
leaves without damaging the ſtems; and when 
the firſt or ſummer leaves are all eaten off by 
the ſheep and horſes, then all cattle are ſhut 
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out till new leaves are produced, and again fed 


off as before. They continue to produce leaves 


in this manner all winter ull May. They pro- 
duce about ſeventeen pounds in the ſeaſon 
upon each plant, and near twenty tons per 
acre. 


The green borecole is extremely hardy, and 


not injured by froſt; the ſecd is ſown in Au- 
guſt, and tranſplanted in March, upon four 
feet ridges, one row upon each ridge, and one 
foot di * in the rows. They cait their ſum-_ 


mer leaves in December and January, and pro- 


A new leaves afterwards, very ſmall, but 
much more numerous than before. Theſe 
leaves are ſo ſmall that it is too expenſive to 


gather them for cattle by hand; but are profi- 


Table if fed off with ſheep and lambs as they 
| ſtand upon the ground; the largeſt of theſe _ 


plants riſe to about eight pounds, and at an 


average to about ſix pounds. The produce per 
acre is above twelve tons, which though not 


n heavy crop, 1s valuable, as they may be 


depended upon 1n the ſevereſt winters for ewes 
and lambs; and are within their reach when 


turneps are covered with ſnow, or bound in the 
ground with froſt. The green bore-cole is a dry, 
warm plant, and horſes are fond of it: ſo that 
probably it may be a good food for them in 
winter, together with ſome hay or corn. The 


leaves wight be taken off and carried home 
for them, as the plants ſtand upright, and there 
weill be room for a ſmall cart to go between the 

four fee: ridges to gather the leaves and put them 


in the carr, Bur whether theſe ſhall anſwer or 
| not 


fm 
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not for horſes, the following article certainly 


will. 
5 There are ſome other kinds of winter cab- 
bages, and many that come to maturity in 


the ſummer; as the large white, the long 


hded, Batterſea, — loaf, and others. 
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CHAP XVII. 


OF CARROTS AND 


PARSNEPS. 


NARROTS are very hearty, nouriſhing 
food for horſes, great cattle, ſheep, hogs, 


dl deer. Moſt of them will eat carrots raw, 
and are fattened . with them when boiled; 
eſpecially 11 ſome barley meal, pollard, or 


ground buck wheat 1s mixed with them; and 


with theſe Pigs may be reared, with very little 
milk. 


Carrots are ſown broad-caſt, wich about four 
pounds of ſeed to an acre. They have many 


imall hairs upon them, by which they ſtick to- 


gether, ſo that they cannot be ſown even till the 


| Hairs are got off, by rubbing the ſeed through a 


fine chaff ſieve. The ſeed | may then be ſown 
unmized, by hand, in the fame manner as turnep 
ſecd is ſown. The top roots of carrots pene- 
trate deep in the ground, if it has been deep 


out 
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out from the ſides all round the top, are very 


ſlender and weak, and are not able to pene- 
trate into {ſtiff land: and as theſe ſmall ſide roots 


being the mouths by which the whole plant is 


fed, they do not thrive in ſtrong land, but in 
light ſandy ſoils, through which the weak ſide 
roots can extend and draw nouriſhment. This 
is found true where carrots are ſown broad- caſt, 
and hoed with hand-hoes; but if carrots are 
ſown on ridges, and horſe-hoed, they will thrive 
upon ſtrong loams, becauſe the land is kept 


| looſe and open by horſe-hoeing, and then the 


fibrous roots can ſpread and thrive in it, as well 


as they commonly do in ſands, and generally bet- 
ter; for loams are naturally richer than ſands. 
Another advantage in ridges is, that the mould 


in them 1s deeper than in the ſame land as 1t hes 


Fat. The farmer is therefore adviſed to fow 
ges, upon which I 


_ Carrots upon three feet ridg 
have found they thrive well upon ſtrong loam ; 


and would produce larger carrots upon broader 


ridges. The land for carrots ſhould be very 


well prepared by good tillage, and the land 
made very clean; it ſhould allo be dreſſed with 
good compoſt, which is much preferable to 
dung for this crop. The land being in fine 
tilth, and dry, a couple of ſmall tines fixed in 
a light frame, three feet diſtant in the furrow 


between two ridges to make very ſhallow traces; 


one along the middle of each ridge, as marks to. 

guide the ſeedſman, to ſow the ſeed ſtraight 
upon the tops of the ridges; and then ſprinkle 
the ſeed very thin and regular upon theſe traces; 


ne hairs: ſhould be rubbed clean off the ſeed 
| bclore 
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before it is ſown, and then it may be done in the 
beſt manner with a turnep drill plough ; but if 
the farmer has not ſuch a plough, he may ſow 
the ſeed with a bottle and cork, as adviſed for 
ſowing turnep ſeed; and without either of theſe, 
the ſeed may be fown by hand, taking care to 


drop the ſecds very thin, and as exactly as he 


can won the marks made by the tines. 
Andi per ſon ſhould follow directly after the 

2ͤ or cover lightly the ſeed with 

FF naat the ſeed may be covered 


bur a lle more chan a quarter of an inch deep 
with the mould. 
Carrot ſced is long in coming up, ben dies 
three or four weeks, and therefore ſnould be 
ſown carly; the latter end of February is the 
proper time, or as early in March as the wea- 
ther and condition of the land will admit; for 
late ſowing is an injury to the crop in ſeveral re- 
pects. As ſoon as the carrots are up, and have 
got a little ſtrength, they ſhould be thinned bj 
hand, as directed for Fen es turneps; which is 
much preferable to thinning them with a hoe the 
firſt time; ſer them out to about two inches diſ- 
tance in the rows; and when grown ſtronger, 
and the ſtrongeſt plants are diſtinguiſhable, 
they may then be thinned again with a very 
narrow tharp hoe; and if neceſſary, thin them 
a third time, and now ſet them out to about 
five or ſix inches diſtance at moſt, which will 
be wide enough to ſtand for a crop. Every 
time they are thinned, the tops of the ridges 
fhovld be hocd cloſe to the rows of carrots, and 
to lome inches diſtance. on each ſide of the 
5 rows, 
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rows, which will deſtroy the weeds, looſen the 


| earth next to the carrots, and encourage them 


to grow vigorouſly; and in order ſtill further 


to promote their growth, begin to horſe-hoe 


them early, the plough going within about 
three inches of the rows on one ſide; and then 
on the other ſide alternately, as before ex- 
plained in the culture of turneps and cabbages 


and carrots ſhould be deep hoed that their 
roots may run down deep. Theſe operations 
are light and eaſily performed, and at a much 
cheaper rate than commonly done by hand- 


hoeing the ground all over ſeveral times. 


The crop produced in this method will be more 


than twenty tons of carrots per acre; which 


will go further in feeding cattle than an acre of 


cabbages, and twice as far as an acre of turneps. 


The carrots may be taken up in autumn, and 
laid in dry ſand or earth till they are wanted. 
It is neceſſary to be careful to get good ſeed, 
and ſuch as is ſaved the autumn before it is 
ſown; for if it be kept longer, much of it will 
not grow; and therefore the farmer ſhould 


raiſe his own carrot ſeed, which he may do, by 


_ tranſplanting in ſingle rows ſome of the ſoundeſt 


and beſt roots, upon three feet ridges, and eigh- 


teen inches diſtance in the rows, the beginning 


of February, and horſe hoeing them deep 


and alternately; which will cauſe them to 


ſhoot Rrong, and produce | ſound and good 


feed. 


The carrots are e eaſily drawn up if a deep : 
furrow is ploughed on one {ide of the row, for 
then they may be drawn up by hand, or with a 

nm, ſtrong 
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108 OF CARROTS AND PARSNEPS. 
ſtrong fork. Parſneps are cultivated in much 
the ſame manner as carrots, and will grow in 
ſtronger land. They are very nourtſhing roots 
and not yct uſually cultivated in England for 
cattle, but are much eſteemed abroad for that 
uſe, | | e 3 5 8 
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OF POTATOES. 


JOTATOES are 5 arncrelly kin to be a 


very nouriſhing food, for men and cattle. 


There are ſeveral varieties of them; the round 
yellow are a very good ſort for the table; and 
for cattle the round red, and they produce a 
large crop. They thrive in different ſoils, bur 
beſt in light loams ; upon which about four or 
five hundred buſhels per acre, may be reckoned 
a good crop; though on good land, well culti- 
vated, they ſometimes produce double that 
quantity. Small roots are not belt to plant, but 
thoſe of a middling ſize, about 300 roots to a 


buſhel; or large roots cut in pieces, with one or 


two eyes or buds to each piece. It the middle 


| ſized potatoes are planted whole, upon four feet 


ridges, in ſingle rows, at fifteen inches aſunder 


in the rows, twenty nine buſhels are required to 


plant an acre; but if they are cut, each potatoe 
may make two ſetts, at an average; and then 
about 14 buſhels may plant an acre. The ex- 
| pence of the ſetts are only at firſt planting, as af- 


terwards there will be potatoes enough tor ſced, 
over and above the « Crop before ſtated. 


They 
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9 OF POTATOES. 


They ſhould not be planted immediately after 
they are cut, becauſe in moiſt land, or when 


rain ſuccecds ſoon atter the cuttings are planted, 


they are apt to draw in the moiſture where cut, 
and become rotten ; but laid 1n a dry place af. 
ter they are cut, that the air may have free ac- 
ceſs round them for ſome days, the ſides that 


| have been cut get dry, and the ſkin grows over 


theſe places, which protects them from the wet. 


The land ſhould be well manured for potatocs, 


and the manure equally ſpread, ploughed in, and 
well mixed with the ſoil. The beſt manure for 
them is compoſt, ſuited to the quality of the 
land. Good crops may be obtained upon bamy 


-- ous, with little manure, if well prepared by 


_ tillage. But if very large crops are ex- 


pected, bring the land into fine tilth, and alſo 
manure it well; then plant the cuttings upon 


four feet ridges, a ſingle row upon the middle 


of each ridge, and ſet them at fifteen inches diſ- 
tance in the rows, and five inches deep; in the 


end of February, or beginning of March, and 


when advanced a few inches high, hors:hoe 


them alternately, and keep the rows clean from 
weeds. If the ſurface of the ridges bind or grow 
hard, before the plants come up, harrow the 


tops of the ridges lightly to break the cruſt, 


that their broad leaves may the more eaſily rife 
and penetrate through the mould; after which 

the horie and hand- hoeings will keep the land 
looſe about them, and encourage them to grow 
ſtrong. The potatocs grow at the end of ſtrings 

ſuing from the original root; and therefore 
it they were to be horie-hoed clole to the rows at 
every hocing 7, the hoe plough would cut off 


many 


QF FOTATORES' un 
many of the potatoes from the root; to prevent 
this plough cloſe to the rows at the firſt hoeing, 


that turns the earth from them; and when a 
ſmall furrow of the earth 1s turned back again to 


7 begin to appear through the earth; "then run 
the plough cloſe to the potatoes, to looſen and 


deepen the mould there, and immediately 


plough back a ſmall furrow to them, they will 
then extend, and be ſeen coming through this 


freſh earth: By repeating this tillage, the 


tatoes will grow large, and produce a . | 


Crop. 


Another way of ling theſe middle ſized 
roots or cuttings 15 to drop them after the plough _ 
in deep furrows, laying them at about a foot 


diſtance in the furrow,/and cover them with the 


next furrow about five” inches deep, and thus 


throughout the field, planting one furrow and 
miſſing the next : Good crops may be got this 


way upon level een, but they muſt be hand- 


: hoed. 9 


This method may be improved, by plough- 


ing the land level; and after it has been well 


tilled and laid ſmooth, make flight traces with 
a ſmall plough or frame, that has two tines in 
it, at the diſtance the potatoes are to be planted; 


as ſuppoſe three feet or more, draw parallel 

lines at that diſtance with the tincs, and place 
the ſetts upon the lines; then plough the fur- 
row towards the ſetts on one ſide, and another 
furrow on the other ſide of them; thets two fur-⸗ 
rows meeting upon the ſetts, will form a ridge 


upon them, which ſhould be about five inches 


deep in mould; (or more at firſt, and harrowed 
| | | 5 downs 
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2 OF POTATOES. 


down to that depth above the ſetts,) proceed in 
this manner tErouchcut the field, which will 


by this means be planted in regular ſtraight 


rows, all at one equal depth, and may be hoe- 


ploughed, as if the ſetts had been planted upon 


ridges. Potatoes planted in this manner in rows, 
are eaſily taken up by « once or twice ploughg the 
_ rows. 


There are ſcveral other ae of plant- 
ing and cultivating theſe roots, but inferior to 


. theſe, and theſe methods are intended tor land 
in good tilth; but they are allo ſometimes 
planted upon waſte, uncultivated lands, to im- 
prove them. As ſuppole it is a poor foil co- 
vered with heath; the heath is firſt burnt, and 
the land marked out in beds, about four feet 
Wide, and alleys between of two feet wide, or 
more; the ſetts are then laid on the bed in rows 


a foot diſtant, upon litter or fern, and the turf 


being pared of the alleys with a ſpade, half of 
it is laid upon each fide of the beds, and the 
face between the turfs covered with mould out 

of the alleys. Dung is better than litter or 
fern, and ſometimes lime, if it can be got. If 
the following ſcaſon happens to be wet, very 
good dry potatoes are got this way; and by the 


fermentation, excited by the mixture of theſe 
different ingredients, the ſurface of the land is 


mellowed, and prepared for ſome other crop: 
Eut that crop ſhould not be corn of any RCs 
for that will again impoveriſh the ground; 


ſhould be ſome meliorating crop of . or 
roots ſuitable to the ſoils; ar d if theſe meliorat- T 
ing crops are repeat ted, in order to raiſe manures 
for the land, theſe, and gocd tillage, w ill make 
a laſting improvement ot Door land. 


| The 
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The tillage for potatoes is the more particu- 14 
larly iaſiſted on here, as theſe roots are great | 
improvers of land, and one of the moſt profita- 
ble crops the farmer can cultivate at large in his 


fields; and the culture of them has nothing dif- 
ficult i in it. 55 
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- © MA Þ, 


OF MANURES. 


FEE two principal means of improving 


| land, and reſtoring it when exhauſted, 


are tillage and manuring. Of the firſt we have 


briefly treated already ; and with regard to ma- 
nures, one of the moſt general is folding with 


ſheep, which of late ſome farmers have conti- 
nued throughout the winter. This, however, 
ſhould never be practiſed upon cold or wet land, 


nor upon any ploughed land, otherwiſe the 


flock will be in great danger of the rot. If 
they are at all folded in winter, it ſhould be up- 


on very dry paſture, which may be thereby 


highly improved, eſpecially if the ſurface of the 


land is firſt cut with the five coultered plough, 
or ſcarificator. The turneps go alſo much fur- 
ther this way, than if fed upon the land where 


they grow, though pulled up for the ſneep; for 
there they always make ſome waſte, but eat 


them up clean, if given them upon ſound dry 


paſture gromnd; where it is hot neceſſary to 
confine them in a fold, but to throw down the 

turneps out of the cart regularly every day, up- 
on a freſh place adjoining to the former, where 


the ſheep will feed, and the manure will thus 


CCC 


be ſpread equally over the ground; whereas 


upon the turnep field they muſt be confined in 


a fold, to eat up the turneps there, and prevent 


ber rambling over the reſt. A little hay in 


racks, placed regularly upon the paſture ground, 


and moved every day with their turneps, will 
be of great ſervice, particularly for ewes and 


lambs, and fatting ſheep. 
The uſual time to begin folding ep is in 


May. Fatting ſheep requires moſt room in the 
fold; ſome farmers allow three Iquare yards to 
each, and fold only once in a place; and to 


other ſheep they allow two ſquare yards, or but 


one. The manure of well fed cattle of all 


kinds is much richer than that of the lean or 


poor. The beſt rule, is to give the land a 
| thorough good dreſſing; for two acres well 


dreſſed, will be more profitable to the farmer, 


than three or four acres dreſſed ſuperficially; and 
it is eaſy for him to ſee, when the land is well 


and thick covered with this manure. 


But though land may be well dreſſed with ts . 


- fold, and it is a cheap dreſſing, yet ſheep are ſo 
delicate tender animals, that they are in great 
danger of the rot, and other diſtempers, by fold- 


ing them in cold or wet land, or other miſma- 


nagement. A careful ſnepherd will guard 
againſt many dangers, but a ſmall flock will not 
anſwer the expence of a ſnepherd. It is there- 
fore a ſafe way to feed and ſhelter the ſheep at 


night in a ſheep yard, and let them out upon a 
dry paſture the reſt of the day. In this way 
they may be regularly ted, out of danger ; and 


if their yard is well littered, they will make more 
manure than in any other way, 
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116 OF MANUR ES. 
It is almoſt within memory that turneps were 
pirſt cultivated for cattle; and in many parts of 
England they are yet not hoed at all, or very 
| imperfectly. The chief dependance of the old 
farmers in winter was upon hay, which was 
very expenſive. Among many inſtances of this 
1t may be ſufficient to mention Litchfield farm, 
near Andover, in Hampſhire, one of thoſe taxen 
notice of by Mr. Lifle, where a large flock of 
ſheep was kept, and in hard weather in winter 
were kept upon hay; whereof, when the wea- 
ther was very levere, they uſually eat a ton a 
day. The farmer brought part of his hay about 
fireen miles off, and it coſt him from 308. to 
31. per ton; and even with this aſſiſtance, the 
ſheep were too ſparingly fed; and it was not 
uncommon there, and in all the hill countries, 
for the flocks to be much diminiſhed in hard 
winters, ſome ſtarved, and many ſtinted. Nor 
did the misfortune end here; the ſheep and 
lambs muſt be turned upon the wheat in the 
ſpring, alfo upon all the forward graſs, to the 
irreparable damage of the next hay crop; yet 
in no long time after the clover and turnep hul- 
bandry was practiſed in that country, the occu- 
pier of this farm had hay enough for all his cat- 
_ tle, and ſome to ſpare. | 
In order to have the full benefit of the ma- 
nure, the farmer ſhould have a yard for his cat- 
tle, with a cloſe hard bottom, in the form of a 
| baſon, higheſt at the ſides, and a little ſhelving 
| gradually to the middle, that all the run of the | 
yard may go that way, and ner. of it be loſt, this 
being ſome of the richeſt of the manure. The 
bottom of the farm yard ſhould be kept well 
| bedded 


„ r MANUKES. . 
bedded with ſtubble, ftraw, or fern (which laſt 


makes excellent manure) and in this manner 


great quantities of manure may be raiſed, which 


when intended for any of the lands near the 


| homeſtead, the bottom of the yard ſhould be 


covered all over with marle, chalk, clay, fand, 
or loam, ſuited to the land to be manured ; the 
_ layer of earth ſhoulda be covered with ſtraw, &c. 


and the cattle foddered thereon. The cattle will 
tread, mix, and incorporate them together, and 


make an excellent compoſt; upon which other 
layers of earth, ſtraw, fern, &c. may be ad- 


ded; then laid up in heaps, and when once or 
twice turned, and every time well moiſtered with 


the run of the yard, will be fit dreſſing for any 


land that is to be cropped with rurneps, carrots, 


cabbages, &c. to be hoed. 
But of corn crops, or land not to be hoed, 


great care ſhould be taken to avoid as much as 


_ poſſible to lay any ſtubble, dung, or other ma- 


nure upon them, that contains the ſeeds of 


weeds; as they will fill the land full of weeds, 
the greateſt enemies to the farmer, and the moſt 
difficult to be extirpated; and therefore, if he 


would be cautious in this matter, and ſave him- 
ſelf much trouble and expence, with regard to 


weeds, his beſt way is to have a ſeparate yard, 
in Which he feeds his cattle with turneps, cab- 
bages, carrots and potatoes, and to litter thar 


yard with fern only, or ſuch as are free from 
weeds ; and not with ſtraw or ſtable dung, Which 
18 commonly full of them. One other fort of 


food which has not this 1 inconvenienc) attending 


it, is graſs cut and given to the cattl - 
green; which is not yet Practiſed by farmers, 
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118 OF MANU RES. 
but would be greatly for their profit to practice 
it extenſively; for it has been found by trials 
made at large, that graſs mowed and given to 
cattle green, F will go a great deal further in feed- 
ing them at houſe, or rack in the yard, than if 
they cat it off the ground; the difference is fo 
great, that an acre of graſs cut, and given to 
them green, will feed more than four times as 
many paſtured upon the ſame extent of ground : 
Or, which amounts to the fame, one acre of 
_ clover, or other graſs, mowed and given green, 
will go as far in feeding cattle, as four acres of 
the ſame graſs fed. This is a ſurpriſing differ- 
ence; but the fact is certain, to a greater degree 
than here mentioned, and even as five to one. 
The cattle refuſe to eat the graſs they have 
trampled, or breathed upon, but when cut for 
them, they eat it up clean and make no waſte; 
provided the graſs is cut while it is in lap, freſh, 
and young, or not paſt its prime. 
In mowing the graſs, it ſhould be cut very 

_ cloſe to the ground; for otherwiſe, what is left 
is a great damage to the next cutting, and ob- 

ſtructs its growth: But when mowed cloſe, the 
young graſs ſprings up quickly, and grows faſ- 
ter then, than it does when further advanced, 
and for this reaſon alſo, there is no lefs in quan- 
tity but an advantage in cutting the graſs be- 
fore it arrives to its full growth. | : 

This a circumſtance of great importance, 

_ whereof every farmer may avail himſelf: He may 
ſeed all his cattle in the farm yard, with grafs 
mowed for them in ſummer, and with cabbeges, 
and the other greens and roots above- mentioned, 
in the winter; his cattle will be regularly fed, 


and 
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and out of danger, and his own crops and 
fences, and his neighbours, will be ſafe from 
damage by his cattle, and he will, gain a vaſt. 
quantity of manure, He will want very little 1 
8 paſture for his cattle; a few fields, or a common 1 
will be neceſſary for them to range in for air, | 
and keep them in health ; but their food ſhould 
be in the farm yard, where they ſhould be re- 
gularly fed twice a day, and have plenty of freſh 
water there to drink when they pleaſe. The 
_ Clover, as the meadow graſs, may be cut and 
given to the cattle; and the farmers chief depen- 
dance for hay will be on ſainfoin, which is made 
at leſs expence and hazard than clover or mea- 
dow hay, and 1s at leaſt equal to either of them 
in quality; the ſainfoin hay well ſaved, being 
one of the beſt ſorts of hay in the world. It is 
not yet certain from experiment, whether natu- 
ral graſs mowed, and given to cattle green, will 
make them fat; but it will keep them in fleſh, 
and cauſe cows to give abundance of milk. In 
ſhort, this is a moſt valuable ſyſtem of huſ- 
bandry, and cannot fail of being very beneti- 
cial to the farmers who ſhall adopt it. But let 
not the farmer, who by this means ſhall obtain 
great plenty of manure, be tempted to neglect 
tillage, or perform it ſuperficially ; but let him 
give his arable land perfect tillage and hoeing, 
the ſame as if he had but a moderate proportion 
of manure; keep his land perfectly clean, and 
in good tilth; ſow early, and uſe ſeed ſparingly: 
With this management he may expect good 
crops, without impoveriſhing bis land. 
Graziers, who are in the practice of fattening 
cattle with turneps, know well the profit of 
e e | them 
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them, and how far they will go in fattening 
bullocks or ſheep; but the profit of the cab- 
bages, and other crops introduced of late years 
is not generally known to farmers ; which, how- 

ever, is of uſe to them to know. The follow- 
ing are ſome accurate trials that have been 
made, to diſcover the feeding quality of ſeveral 


Plants given to cattle, to feed or fatten — 
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CHAP. X. 
OF FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


N II is of — to a farmer to know, 
what kind of plants it is moſt for his intereſt 


to cultivate, as food for his cattle. Of this we 


have already treated in part, ſo far as relates to 
thoſe plants that have been long in uſe ; but 


there are ſome others, not long introduced into 


_ Engliſh huſbandry, which the farmer ſhould be 
acquainted with particularly, they being very 


, valuable; the principal of theſe are — £ 


cabbages, carrots, and lucerne. 
Turneps, though long in uſe for feeding cat- 
tle in many parts of the kingdom, are not yet 


univerſal; and the beſt method of cultivating 


them. and their value in feeding cattle, is in 


many parts but imperſectly known. If drilled 
upon four feet ridges, and horſe-hoed, the crops 
at an average may be reckoned about 30 tons 


er acre; whereas when ſown broad caſt, and 
not hoed at all, the crops do not amount to ten 


tons the acre, and frequently not to half ſo £ 


much. 
Cabbages of all kinds are mack liked by cat- 


tle: The crops are various, thoſe of the great 


Scotch are the largeſt, riſing from 20 or 30 to 
. SO tons per acre : About 3o tons average. 


Carrots 
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OF FOOD FOR CATTLE. 


Carrots are likewiſe much liked by all ſorts 
of cattle, and by horſes and hogs; and the crops. 
of them 20 tons or upwards. 
Lucerne is alſo a general food for cattle, it 
makes excellent hay but is moſt conveniently 


_ uſed green, for ſoiling horſes, and for feeding 


and fattening oxen and ſheep. The produce, 


when tranſplanted upon three feet ridges, and 
| horſe-hoed, has been 40 tons green per acre ; 
and if well cultivated in that manner, and 


dreſſed with ſoot, peat or coal aſhes, or other 


ſuitable manure, laid on frequently, and in 
ſmall quantities at once, the aVErage ns F 
is about 30 tons per acre. 
If the feeding quality of theſe plants were 
equal, and a ton of one of them went as far in 
feeding or fattening cattle, as a ton of the other, 


the farmer would be immediately determined in 


his choice, which of them would be moſt ad- 
viſeable for him to cultivate; but though they 
are all good and wholeſome for cattle, they do 
not all nouriſh cattle in equal degrees, which 
renders it neceſſary to make a farther enquiry 
concerning them. 

By ſome accurate trials it appears, as ob- 
ſerved above, that an ox conſumes about half 
his (beef) weight of turneps in twenty four 
hours, beſides about ſeven pounds of hay. 
Of cabbages, and cabbage turneps, he eats 
abour three eights of his beef weight. 
Of carrots, according to Farmer Billing's ex- 
| periments, cattle eat daily about halt the quan- 
tity, as of turneps; and in that proportion, 
an ox eats of carrots daily about a quarter of 
his beef weight. 1 
Of 
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Of lucerne it has been found, that an ox 
eats, without waſte, about a fixth part of his 
beef weight in twenty four hours; hence it ap- 
pears, that of theſe different kinds of food, 
green lucerne is the moſt nouriſhing to cattle, 
and turneps the leaſt ſo. 


If the produce of an acre of eich of an | 
_ crops, was conſumed by ſmall bullocks, of 


tour hundred weight each, they would be ſup- 
plied with food from theſe crops, in the fol- 
—_— Proportion : 5 


An Acre of Days. 
Turneps of 30 tons would feed 10 loch. 
bullocks 5 * 30. 
| Cabbages of 30 tons, — dio. — 40 
_ Carrots of 20 tons, — ditto — 40 
: Lucerne of 30 tons, — ditto — go 


In calculations of this kind, exaQtneſs is not 
attainable, nor is it aimed at here. But from 
hence it appears plainly, that lucerne is an ex- 


traordinary rich food for cattle, much more ſo 


than any of the others; for if it was ſuppoſed, 
that the average crops of turneps, cabbages, 
and carrots, were twice the quantity here ſtated 
per acre; yet lucerne, even upon that ſuppo- 
ſition, is more profitable than either of them. 

It is therefore the intereſt of the farmer to cul- 


tivate lucerne extenſively, as ſummer food for 


the dairy, and for fattening cattle; there is no 
food that will cauſe cows to give more milk or 
of a better quality; and with reſpect to fattening, 

Jucerne is very profitable, for it is ready to be- 
gin cutting in April; a very convenient time 


4 finiſh fatting the Cat ttle that are then but half 
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and three parts fat, and to begin fatting at that 
time upon lucerne, as in chat caſe they will be 
fat in July aud wuguſt, and then fell at a good 
price, before the common graſs fed beef and 
muttoh are Fat, and fit for market. Green lucerne 
is allo the cheapeſt feeding for the farmers 
horſes, whereof about 90 pounds a day is 
found ſufficient for a working horſe, without 
either hay or corn. 
Fatting ſheep do not eat ſo much in propor- 
tion as oxen. They eat but about one quarter 
of their mutton weight of turneps in twenty 
four hours, and rateable of the other kinds of 
food. 

Carrots and potatoes are good to fatten hogs. 
Mr. Young in his eſſay upon hogs, relates che 
following experiment he made of fattening 
them with different Kinds of food, as follows : J 
P- 45- 
ER January 1766 I 3 from the herd ten . 
hogs, as equal in ſize as poſſible, and weighed 
| them alive in five lots. | 


ſt, b. A nearer equality 
No. 1, weighed 1 47 than this, in matters 


2, 12 6\ that can neither be ad- 
3» 13 © * d to nor diminiſhed, 
4, 12 11 J can ſcarcely | be ex- 

5, 1 at 


No. 1, was fatted with white peaſe, that 
weighed 66 pounds per buſhel ; the price 303. 
per quarter. 

No. 2, with pollard, that abu 22 pounds 
py buſhel; the Price 25 Per buſhcl, . 

No. 3. 
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8 with buckwheat. that weighed 47 
pounds per buſhel; the price 28. 3d. per 
buſhel. | 


54 pounds per buſhe], the — 43. per 
buſhel. ” 

No. 5, with boiled carrots, that weighed 
raw 55 pound per buſhel ; the price 18. 1d. per 
buſhel. _ 


1 thought it beſt to fix on a given ſum, as 
proper to fat each hog. The people I con- 
ſulted were of opinion, that eight buſhel of 


- white peaſe were neceſſary to fat one ſuch hog 
well. This I accordingly fixed on as my crite- 


rion. The account of the EXPENCE therefore 


ſtood thus : 5 

5 5 . „ 4 

| No. 1 Peaſe 16 buſhels, __ 9 > 0. 
2, Pollard 80 buſhels — 3 o o 
3, Buck-wheat 27 buſhels — 3 o 9 
4, Potatoes 28 buſhels 21. 16s. 93 8 


Labour and coals — 4 
5, Carrots 49 buſhels 21. 1 38. oP 


Labour and coals — 6 10 


Each lot was weighed as ſoon as the food 5 


was done; the reſult was as follows: * 


| ſt. Ib. 
a weighed 27 6 
2, 27 9 
„ 29 13 
| +5 ; 25 * 


55, " * 


No. 45 with boiled potatoes, that weighed 


©: 
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It is evident from this experiment, that car- 
rots boiled are ſuperior to any other food. I 
did not expect that potatoes would be ſo much 
inferior; but I have found, from divers other 


trials ſince, that it is requiſite to mix the meal 


of ſome kind of corn with _ Pollard in 


this trial, as in the laſt, s ſuperior to 
Peaſe.“ 


The management, feeding, and 1 of 


hogs, are matters of conſequence to a farmer, 


and this curious experiment will be ſome guide 


to him, in providing food for them; but he 


ſhould be cautioned againſt a miſtake made by 
the author, with regard to the fattening quality 


of potatoes, which is not inferior to the carrots 
in the experiment, but the contrary : for it ap- 


pears that 28 buſhels of potatoes, advanced 


lot No. 4 in fleſh 12ſt. rolb. and lot No. 5 
Was advanced 17ſt. 131b. by 49 buſhels of car- 
rots. Now if the ſame quantity of potatoes 


was to be given to lot No. 4 as was given the 


other of carrots, that lot would have advanced 


22K. 20d. inſtead of 17ſt. 131b. that the 


cCarrots did advance No. 5, which ſhews that 


tatoes, buſhel for buſhel, is a more nouriſh. 


ing food for hogs than carrots. 


It, indeed, the compariſon was by the acre, 
the carrots might have the advantage conſi- 


dlcrably; as a weightier crop of carrots may 
be obtained from an acre, than of potatoes; 
but they are both very valuable crops. Another 


circumſtance in this experiment unfavourable 


to potatoes, is their being charged at 28. per 
buſhel, a very high price in the country, by 
the NOS + and certainly much higher than the 


av Erase 


, 
/ 
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average price throughout the kingdom. The 
farmers profit, will be in proportion to the ex- 

pence he is at in raiſing theſe roots; which con- 
ſidering the quantities of them produced per 


acre, is very 1nviting, even in this application 
of them; and when propogated for ſale at 


market, they are both highly valuable. 
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APPENDIX. 


| Of Different Soils, and the Manner of treating. 


them. 


ITHHERE are fo many different ſoils, and ſome of 


them intermixed with each other, that it is often 
_ difficult to diſtinguiſh them; and although this may be 


applied to nations in general, yet experience ſhews that 


the ſame difference often takes place in fingle farms. 


Thus, if a farm is of any conſiderable extent, ſome partes 
of the ground will be marſhy, other parts dry, and ſome 
heath or uncultivated, each of which muſt be cultivated in 

a proper manner, otherwiſe the farmer has no right to ex- 
pect any benefits from his labours. To enter into a phy- 


tical inveſtigation of theſe ſoils, is entirely foreign to our 


purpoſe, nor would it be of any ſervice to the farmer, 
who, living moſtly in the country, acquiring his know- 
ledge from practice, in the cultivation of the earth; ſo 
that all we have to do, is to point out ſuch plain direc- 


trons as cannot fail of promoting agriculture, and ſecur- 
Ang the advantages which an induſtrious huſbandman will 
_ Enjoy, if he attends to his duty. . 


Of all the ſoils in this kingdom, the richeſt and moſt 
tertiJe is that which is ſoft and crumbly; when turned up 
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by che plough or ſpade, it has much the appearance of 
the freſh earth thrown upon a mole-hill, and is ſometimes 
red, and ſometimes of a blackiſh colour, but is never hot 
nor cold, being of an excellent temperament between both. 
Wien the farmer intends to cultivate ſuch. a rich ſoil as 
is here deſcribed, he ſhould attend to it with the utmoſt 
care, and he will ind it the moſt proper for him to begin 
s experiments upon; and although it does not require 
!9 much afliſtance from art as ſome other ſoils, yet fre- 
quent ſtirrings and hoeings are neceſſary. | 

This foil never wants draining, unleſs the ſeaſon has 
been fo rainy that it is overfiowcl with water, which ge- 
nerally runs from higher grounds nearly adjoining to it; 
and except when ſuch a circumſtance os lace, it may 
de plougacd at all ſeaſons; for within a "2 days after 
the water is drained off, it will appear looſe and mellow 
when turned up by the plough or the ſpade. It is neceſſary 


to obſerve, that this ſoil has nothing in it of a gluey 
ſabitance, nor any mixture of clay; nor will it clog the 
ſhoes after rain. When it is turned up by the plough, 


the fragrance of the ſmell is extremely refreſhing, and 


often df great benefit to ſuch as are of a conſumptive ha- 


%%% 3 ont 
The marley ſoil is the next that deſerves the attention 


of the farmer, and in many reſpects it differs from the 


former, although it is often found to be as rich and fertile. 


The marley ſoil is of ſuch a ſticking, gluey nature, that 


if a perſon walks over it after rain, he will be in danger 
of looſing his ſhoes, and it requires great care in manag- 
ing; for, were it to be ploughed in a rainy ſeaſon, it 
would have the appearance of water; nor would it yield 
any thing of a crop, if ſowed after that ploughing. It 


is much ſubje to weeds, and therefore ought to be fre- 


quently fallowed ; and as there are various kinds of it, 
the farmer ſhould endeavour to make himſelf well ac- 
quainted with them. In the cultivation of this ſoil, chalk 
ſhould never be mixed with dung, but chalk and clay, 


properly mixed together, will temperate each other ; and 
where the farmer has an opportunity of procuring ſugh 
waterials, it will be neceſſary for him to try the experi- 


ment. When the froſt has affected a bed of clay, it will 
crumble like a fine mould after a thaw, for the moiſture. 
within the clay being diſſolved, the different particles fall 
to pieces, and loſe their connection with each pe. . 

| | | 5 4 hole 


[ 131 ] 
| Thoſe farmers who have an opportunity of procuring 
Chalk as a manure, ſhould break it ſmall about Michael- 
mas, and leave it expoſed to the cold during the ſeverity 


cf the winter : when it begins to run, let it be ſpread, 


but let the undiſſolved parts remain till they are properly 


| ſoftened, otherwiſe they will be of no ſervice to the 


ground ; but if this method is attended to, there is not 


the leaſt doubt but the farmer will reap a confiderable bene- 


fit, for it has been tried in a long ſeries of experiments. 


In many parts of England there is a chalky ſoil, which 


muſt be —_ in a manner peculiar to itſelf, as in- 
deed all other ſoils ſhould, and to acquire a perfect know- 


ledge of thoſe things, is- great part of the f.rmer's bu- 


fineſs, who has any intention of promoting his intereſt by 


induſtry, Clay is the beſt manure for a chalky ſoil ; but 


then it muſt be attended to, that ſome others are ex- 


tremely uſeful, for either dung or marle may be of ſer- 
vice in producing very good crops for two or three years 


on a chalky ſoil; for dung generally expends its heat with 

great violence at firſt, but conſequently it ſoon looſes the 

u hole powers of vegetation, ſo that a conſtant repetition 
of it as a manure becomes abſolutely neceſſary. On the 


other hand, as chalk is impregnated with fire, it operates 
in a more gentle and uniform manner, and will remain 


in the ground many years, unleſs when too often diſturbed 


JJ 8 „„ 0 ne 
There is another ſoil with which every farmer ſhould 


| ſtudy to become acquainted, namely the ſandy; and the | 


rather hecauſe that is common in many parts of England, 


and ſometimes whole farms are compoſed of it. It is 
| known from long experience, that it requires great care 
to cultivate this ſort of ground ; but by proper methods 

being uſed, it may be cultivated to conſiderable advan- 
tage. It ſhould be firſt ſowed with carrots, then with 


buck-wheat, and laſtly with burnet ; after which it ſhould 


be ſtocked with milch cattle; but in many caſes the 
culture of burnet for only two years will anſwer the end, 
for experience teaches us, that as horſes will eat carrots 
and become fat upon them, ſo there will be the leſs ne- 
ceſſity for oats. Thoſe who would cultivate carrots to the 
beſt advantage, ſhould break up the ſandy ground about 


Michaelmas; but as that has been already taken notice of 
in another part of this work, there will be no neceſſity 
to repeat it here. | = „ 
page „ The 
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The black boggy ſoil, and the peat bog requires muck 


trouble to cultivate them, and yet perſeverance will over- 


come every difficulty, as appears from ſeveral experiments 


. that have been made at different times. It has been a 
common practice for many ages, to burn ſuch forts of 


grounds; and although that method may be ſometimes 


attended with beneficial conſequences, yet it is much 
more proper to drain it, and to plant it with poplar, el- 
ders, or willows, while the intermediate ſpace ſhould be 


cultivated with ſalt, which will bring it into fine meadow 
land. Foul ſalt may be had at a ſmall expence, eſpeci- 
ally when we confider the drawback that is allowed upon 


it; but then as a manure it ſhould be uſed ſparingly, 


rather to kill the roots of noxious weeds, than for any 
other purpoſe ; that being one of the firſt things that a 


farmer ſhould attend to. 


There is another ſoil very common in this country, and 


yet it has never bccn properly attended to, namely that 
which is called brown caking ; becauſe that, in a wet ſea- 
| ſon, it imbibes the rain in a moſt plentiful manner, but 
in a few days afterwards it is ſo cruſted over, that young 


plants cannot take any root in the ſurface. By this the 
owth of the plants are retarded, becauſe the moiſture 


is diſcharged too precipitately, ſo that the ſoil is either 


too wet or too dry, according to the uſe of the means, 


or the negle& of them in the cultivation. When it is 
turned up, it has generally a dry, mouldy appearance, 


without moiſture ; and if there has been no rain, then it 
is crumbly, and falls into ſmall pieces. 555 
With reſpect to this ſoil there is nothing ſo ſerviceable 
as marle; becauſe when immerſed in water, it diſſolves 
into a fine powder, in diſtinct particles, and is never again 
united into one body. Dung ought to be added to marle 
where it can be procured, for both together are generally 
attended with the moſt beneficial conſequences. Long 
experience has ſhewn, that a ſmall quantity of freſſi dung, 


maxed with a double quantity of marle, will have more 


effect on this ſort of ground, than any ſort of manure tliat 
has been hitherto thought. of, and the more rotten the 


dung. is, the better. 


The gravelly ſoil is the next to be taken notice of, and 
f known that there is much of it in England, and 
although this ſoil requires much care in the cultivation, 
Jet it often produces good crops; particularly 1 ,Oals, 
EE | 1 5 | arley, 


TT 
barley, vetches, and buck-wheat. The beſt manure for 
it is rotten dung, mud from ponds, clay, marle, and 
loamy earth; but unleſs they are laid on in large quan- 
tities, they will never be beneficial in the wn They 


ougght to be properly mixed together, and when they have 

| laid two or three weeks in that ſtate, they ſhould be ſpread 

upon the 22 at leaſt two inches deep, becauſe that 
oil ſtrength to nouriſh the ſeeds ſown in it, and 


gives the 
removes the ſterility peculiar to it. Clay and ſand 


mixed together, are of much ſervice in the cultivation of 


this ſort of ground; and where they can be had, they 


25 may be uſed to great advantage. 
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| of i the Catil neceſſary to be purchaſed for a new. 


Farm. 


T is well known that a farm cannot be ma naged with- 

out cattle, and therefore it is neceſſary that great care 
| ſhould be uſed in the choice of them, eſpecially in thoſe 

v-ho enter upon farms that have not been properly cul- 
tivated; for if the difficulties attending that are once got 
over, the young beginner. will be in the Highway to- 
Wards procuring a fortune. | 5 
In the choice of horſes, it is accelfary that they ſhould 8 
be as much as poſlible of the ſame age, ſize, and ſtrength, 
otherwiſe they will never go on in their labour in a pro- 
per manner; for while the one is ſtronger than the other, 
nothing but confuſion will take place, and buſineſs will 
be retarded inſtead of being forwarded, It is likewiſe 
proper that the horſes ſhould'be mark cd, not only to diſ- 
tinguiſn them as the farmer's property, but alſo to make 

his name known in the neighbourhood where he lives. 
It is neceſſary that the young farmer ſhould make him- 
ſelf acquainted with the value of horſes, for if he truſts to 
dealers he will be in great danger of being cheated ; and 
it is a melancholy reflection, that we can ſeldom traſt our 
fellow- creatures. In order to form a proper judgment of 
a horſe, he ſhould firſt take a view of him in general, 
and then deſcend to the more minute parts, and compare 
each with the other. The age of a horſe is eaſily known 
by looking at his teeth in the under jaw bone, where the 
laſt tooth is ſhed, and it is always the leaſt and whiteſt 
till the horſe comes of full age, and then no difference 
can be diſcovered, becauſe all ſeem alike. When a horſe 
is ſaid to be ful! mouthed, the meaning is that he is full 


S* own, 


(038-1 


grown ; but as he advances farther in years, his upper 


teeth grow long, and project over the lower; but Kill 
there are ſome deviations from this rule, for ſome horſes 


will bear their age better than others. 
Horned cattle are the next to be conſidered after 155 
and it is certain that each are beneficial in their kind. If 
the farmer wants oxen for the plough, let him purchaſe 
ſuch as have been accuſtomed to that ſort of labour be- 


fore, but let him take care that they be not too old; leſt 
when joined with young ones in the ſame yoke, they ſhould 
draw unequal, and conſequently his buſineſs would be 
retarded. A good ox for the plough ſhould be of a full 


ſize, his ſhoulders broad, his back ftreight and well made, 
his thighs round, his joints ſhort, his horns wide, his hoofs 
deep,, and his hair ſmooth and ſleek. 


It is true, there are ſome farms that can be cultivated | 
without oxen, but then there are many more which require 
the aſſiſtance of thoſe animals. The truth 1s, oxen were 
uſed in the earlieſt times; and it is certain, that all the 
improvements made in the new huſbandry, have not in the 
leaſt ſhewn that horſes ſhould be * to them, ex- 


cept on extraordinary occaſions. 


Cows are in many reſpects as neceſſary as oven; Gor al- | 
though they were not deſigned for labour, yet a valuable 


treaſure may be acquired from a proper uſe of their milk, 


2 liquid formed by Almighty Power, without art, for the 
benefit of thouſands of the human race. Much might be 
ſaid with reſpet to the choice of cows; and if the fol- 


lowing general rules are attended to, much advantage 
may ariſe from their being reduced to practice. A cow 


full in fleſn ought not to be preferred to a lean one, for 


neither of them will anſwer the propoſed end, nor ſhould 


any regard be had to the colour. The beſt milch cows 
are thoſe of a midling ſize, neither fat nor lean, with 
ſhort curled horns, a round carcaſe, and middle ſized 
udders. All cows ſhould be purchaſed while they are 
young, for this plain reaſon, that they may be properly 


nouriſhed for uſe, and that the farmer may have an op- 
| arc of parting with them, if he finds that they will 


e of no ſervice to him, for in ſuch caſes he will have it Z 


in his power to purchaſe others in their room. 


With reſpe& to ſheep, there 15 a great difference bo 


tween them, according to the counties where the breed is 
cultivated; and that is an eſſential matter to be. attendec 
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to by every induſtrious farmer. Lincolnſhire produces the 
largeſt ſheep in England; and ſo much has the breed been 
valued, that large ſums have been given for the purchaſe 
of young ones, particularly in the Northern counties. 
The theep in Herefordſhire are rather ſmall, but theiz 
wool is fine, and the fieſh delicious, ſo that it is much 
eſteemed by ftrangers who viſit that part of England. 
The ſheep in the midland parts of England are in gene- 
ral large, particularly in the counties of Warwick, Buck- 
Ingham, Leiceſter, and Northampton; but as they are for 
the moſt part originally from Lincolnſhire, ſo there is 
little difference between them except in the ſize. The 
ſheep fed on Banſted Downs are rather ſmall, but their 

wool is much eſteemed, and the fleſh the. moſt delicious of 

any in England. They are much the ſame in the Iſle of 
Wight, and that is the reaſon why the French, in an il- 
licit manner, contrive to carry ſo many of them off, 5 
In the worſt part of England, particularly in Hamp- 
ſhire, Wiltſhire, Devonſhire, and Somerſetſhire, the ſheep 
are in many reſpets much different from thoſe in any 
other counties in England; their fize is rather middling 

than large, their bodies rpund and plump, their legs 
ſhort but well ſhaped, and the wool is thick and finely 

curled. In the purchaſe of ſheep the farmer ſhould not 
wholly depend on the 3 of thoſe brought to the 
common fairs and markets; he ſhonld, when his other 


avocations will permit, travel into thoſe counties where 


the different breeds are moſt noted, and endeavour to make 
himſelf acquainted with them. Sheep ſhould never be 
purchaſed from a county where the paſture is more fertile 
than that where they are to be placed, for in ſuch caſes 
they will daily dwindle away into mere ſkeletons. The 
alteration in food makes a viſible alteration in the ani- 
mal, and it is owing to this that the cattle brought from 
Wales and Scotland, thrive ſo well when fed in Eng- 
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CHAPTER M. 


T Of the e of Heath Lend: and Mar ſves. 


5 1. has been wk agitated i in lid diſputes, whether 


the waſte lands in this country ſhould be improved, or 
remain in the ſame ſtate they have during ſeveral centuries. 


But all that can be ſaid in defence of their laying waſte is, 
that cottages may have a common 


their power to pay rent for graſs for 


ſent practice throughout the nation, in conſequence of 


numerous act of parhament made almoſt every — of 5 


parliament for incloſing of commons. 


That there is much waſte land in this kingdom! is a wrath ö 
generally known; and were ſuch lands properly improved, 


it would be of great benefit to the community in general. 


This, however, cannot be done, unleſs the * of the 
M anors grant long leaſes to the n, to repay them for 7 


their labour and expence. 


In the cultivation of heath ground, the firſt thing to be 
done is to begin with paring and burning; after which the 


aſhes are to be ſpread in the ſame manner as manure. 
This being done towards the latter end of September, the 
ground ſhould be ſoon afterwards ploughed up, and for one 


ieaſon ſown with turneps, which will defray the whole ex- 
pence. When it has been ploughed the ſecond year and 
_ eats ſov'n, it will produce a plentiful crop, and bring con- 
ſiderable advantages to the owner. 
haut as there are different ſorts of ſoils in heath lands, ſo 
each muſt be cultivated in ſuch a manner as to be attended 
with the moſt beneſicial conſequences to the farmer. The 


"une firs have always thriven beſt in the black, heathy 
„ | | | foil, 
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cattle. Specious 


however, as the argument may appear, yet certain it is, 
that we are not to be regulated by theory, but by the pre- 
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foil, and it is well known that theſe ſort of trees are muck 


cuitivated in the preſent age. Six hundred and fifty thou- 
ſand of theſe firs may be planted at eight feet diſtance, in 


in one thouſand acres of this land; the expence of which 


will not excccd three hundred and twenty five pounds, and 


four hundred pounds more would defray the expence of in- 


cloſing the whole with 2 ſtone wall, or with a ditch and 


bank planted with quickſet. Allowances however muſt be 


made for accidents, and therefore ſuppoſing one half of 


theſe trees ſhould decay, and the other half arrive at a ſtate 


of perfection, thoſe that fiouriſh will amount to three hun- 
dred and twenty five thouſand; which at the end of thirty 
years, allowing no more than two ſhillings and fixpence for 


. _ each tree, will produce no leſs a ſum than forty thouſand 


fix hundred and twenty fire pounds; ſubtract from this 
the ſum of ſeven hundred and twenty pounds, the original 
coſt, and there will remain thirty nine thouſand nine hun- 


dred pounds bare profit; which being divided, will be one 
thouſand three hundred and thirty pounds a year to the 


tenant. To this it may be added, that theſe Scotch firs 
are of ſuch a nature, that as they take root and continue to 
flouriſh, the heathy appearance of the earth wears off, and 

a moſt beautiful green vendure takes place in its room. 


Another of the heathy ſoils is that which is dry, and of a 


blackiſh colour, and ſuch are generally known by the 
name of Moors. There are many of them in this king- 
bom, and moſt of them might be converted into woods, 
and conſequently yield as high a rent as if they were ſown 


with the richeſt grain. In the intermediate ſpaces little 
encloſures might be taken off, and turneps ſown on them, 


after which they would produce a plentiful crop of 


Marſh land is another ſubje& which claims the attention 
of farmers in general, becauſe there are but few farms in 
which ſome is not found, for however diſcouraging it may 


appear at firit fight, yet if undertaken with courage and 


. Carried on with perſeverance, the cultivation of it in the 
end will repay all the labour that has been beſtowed upon it. 


The firſt method to be uſed in the improving of marſhy 
grounds, is to drain the water into ditches ; and havin 


thrown up an incloſure, to raiſe mounts of earth about fix 
fret diameter and fix feet diſtance from each other. Theſe 
_ mounts ſhould be as near the incloſures as poſſible, and 


chey ſhould be planted with willows. The moſt proper 


time 


7 
* 


_ a take ſhould be driven into the center, to mark out the 
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time for raiſing theſe earthen mounts is the ſummer, while 


the ſeaſon is dry; and when once they are properly ſhaped, 


proper bounds for the workmen. 


There is great care neceſſary in the formation of theſe 
hills, for the ground in the intermediate ſpaces ſhould be 


dug about a foot deep; the ſurface ſhould be thrown into 


When this work has been Property accompliſhed in the 
I have time to dry before 

the plantation of the willows takes place, which ſhould 

always be at or as ſoon after Chrillmas as poſſible ; but in 


— 


the inſide of the cavity, and the mould that remains below 
thrown above, in order to make a gentle ſlope from the top 


to the bottom. 5 


ſummer, the mounts or hills wil 


many caſes the plantation ay be carried on with ſucceſs 


till the beginning of May. The ſhoots ſhould be planted 


about fixteen or eighteen inches diſtant from each other, 


following, the incloſures ſhould be properly fenced to keep 

out the cattle, and the ſhoots ſhould be carefully cropped = 
off, except the principal one in the center. The knife with 

- which this operation is performed, ſhould be as ſmooth and 


and they ſhould be planted eight or nine inches in the 
ground, otherwiſe they will not take root. The perſon 
who plants the willows ſhould be extremely careful leſt the 
bark be injured, and it will be ſufficient that one or two 
eyes appear above ground. | '  _ 


From the time that the willows are planted till the June 


ſharp as; poſſible, leſt the bark may be injured ; and if the 


| weeds have ſprung up they ſhould be hoed away, and ſo 


much of the mould turned up as may, in the ſame manner, 


prevent their growth during the remainder of the ſeaſon. 


teen pounds, in conſequence of their having arrived at a 
greater degree of perfection; and thus they will every year 
increaſe in value, while one tree being left on the hill will 

always produce a new ſtock. © V 


Experience has convinced all thoſe converſant with the 
cultivation of marſhy lands, that what is here laid down is 
ſtrictly confiſtent with truth, for in five years at moſt, every 
_ acre will produce three thouſand poles, which at the loweit 
calculation will fell for more than ten pounds a thouſand ; 


and in the fixth year, the ſame number will {ell for ſeven- 


With reſpe& to the intermediate ſpaces between the 
incloſures in marſhy ground, they may be improved to 


advantage by ſowing them with the ſeed of Timothy graſs, 
1 5 EIN which 
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which has been lately imported from North America. 


It is the nature of this graſs to thrive moſt in wet ſoil ; and 


if ſown in September it appears in December with ſo much 
ſtrength as if it had laid in the ground ſeveral years. 
Horks and black cattle are extremely fond of it, and in 
many reſpects it is far ſuperior to either lucerne or burnet, 
both of which have been much extolled in the preſent age. 
The ſeed ſhould be immediately ſown after the ſpade, and 
the mould ſhould be rolled over it in a gentle manner. 
When this proceſs is carried on according to the method 
here pointed out, the ſeed will take ſuch deep root in the 
ground, that within a few months after it has been ſown, 
2 waggon may be drawn over it without doing it the leaſt 
"The black graſs of America, of which the ſeed may be 
| Had in any ſhop in London, will anſwer the ſame end; and 
It is for the moſt part cultivated in the ſame manner, only 
that it muſt not be ſown before Lady-day, whereas the other 
may be ſown at Chriſtmas, 3 mn ones 
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CHAPTER Iv. 


o * 


of the Manner of Cropping and Improving p 


neo Farm. 


HE cultivation of new farms ſhould commence as 


ſoon after Midſummer as poſſible; and left any thing 


ould happen to retard the proper operations, all the im- 


plements neceſſary ſhould be ready prepared, that the work 
may £0 on with the greater probability of ſucceſs. As 
rurneps is one of the-moſt neceſſary articles in the improve- 
ment of land, the ſoil ſhould be properly examined. A 
turnridge plough ſhould be firſt uſed, and the furrow muſt 
be according to che nature of the ſoil. The next thing to 
be done is to uſe the winged plough, by which the upper 


ſurface will be pared off, ſo as to remove the green ſward, 
and this is generally done to the depth of two inches. Thi. 


being done, the mould ſnould be thrown over the green | 
iward by the ſwing plough, and thus by the middle of Au- 


guſt, ſixty acres may be planghes and even ſowed by the 
labour of one man and two 


for his cattle, and theretore as ſoon as the turnep ſeaſon is 
over, ſome fields ſhould be town with rye, and others with 


winter vetches. Rye grows extremely quick, ſo that it is 
generally ready for ule in the beginning of ſummer, and 
before it is wholly eaten by the cattle the vetches will Iike- 
wiſe be ready for uſe. Barley and clover are the beſt ſeeds 


to be ſown after rye; and if the land made choice of is not 
| TENTS 5 a thick 
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orſes. There is one thing 
Which the farmer mut attend to with ſpecial care, in the 
cultivation of a new farm, namely, to provide proper foods 
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a thick clay, the vetches may be flitted off, ſo as to 
make the next crop of turneps thrive to great advantage. 
About Michaelmas, or as ſoon after as poſſible, the perton 
who would culuvate a new farm, ghould begin ploughing 
for wheat, and he ſhould continue doing ſo in the "ame 
m:nner as has been preſcribed ſor the culture 1 turneps, 
till the middle of November, and in that time ſixty acres 
may be prepared and ſown, and a good crop expected. 
If the land is mellow or ſoft, the ſeed may be ſown as 
ſoon as the ploughing 15 over ; but if it is dry and hard it 
will be proper to wait for a little rain. In the choice of 
land for the cultivation of wheat or turneps, there ſhould 
be always a proper depth of earth ſo as to admit of turnin 

the green ſward at len a five a below the ſurface. It 
ſhould likewiſe be the drieſt of any that is to be met with 
in the farm, for the rolling of the green ſward with proper 
frowers, will give it as much moiſture as' is neceſtary. 
When the wheat is ſor-2, the farmer mutt attend ca arefully 
to the nature of the ſeaſon, for if the winter is mild 
he may plough for beans and peaſe with great advantage; 
but when the froſt ſetis in, and ploughing cannot be car- 
r:ed on, his time ſhould be ckiefly ſpent in preparing proper 
manues, many of which will be round under the ſvrface 
ct the earth; ſuch as chalk and marle, thick earth, Which 
_ being properly mixed with dung, will repay him for his 
Labour. 
Ia duſtry will ſurmount every difficulty ; and therefore, 
wehen the farmer has diſcovered any of cheſe rich manures 
on his land, he ſhould have them dug up as ſoon as poſ- 
Able, a and placed in heaps at proper diſtances from each 
other, ſo as to be ready tor uſe when he may want them 
on any future occaſion. Necellary however as this part 
t his duty is, he muſt not let it engrois the whole of his 
attention, for he muſt {ill attend to the breaking up _ 
ground : as of: en as the weather will permit. This | 
of the farmer's buſineſs will generally take place in he” 
months of Janvary and February; and as four ploughs 
will make great diipatch, there being little other employ - 
ment for the men and horſes during that time, ſeventy 
acres for beans and peaſe may be properly cultivated; 
and if the ſame aſſiduity and diligen de is attended to, 
an equal number of acres may he} prepared for oats be- 
fore the latter end of March ; {0 chat the farmer will 
have 


— 
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have the whole month of April to cultivate clover - 
and barley, which are both eflential duties of his pro- 
feſſion. | „ | 1 90 

With reſpect to the duty of the farmer between ſeed 


time and harveſt, it ought to be attended to with the 


greateſt care; for as ſoon as the ſeed is properly put into 


the ground, the next thing to be attended to is, to col- 


lect all the materials he can for the inriching of his farm. 


If chalk can be had within a proper diſtance, ſome 


weeks ſhould be ſpent in bringing it to the new 
farm; and although this is not the ſeaſon for laying it on, 


i 3 
yet it ought to be piled up in heaps, and earth thrown 
upon it, ſo as to give it a proper moiſture ; another thing 


neceſſary to be attended to in this ſeaſon, is the deſtruc- 
tion of weeds, which will be ſure to ſpring up in every 


ſoil whether poor or rich. Such materials as are wanted 
for the incloſures of the lands ſhould be now carefully 


collected together, for it is then that horſes can be moſt 


eaſily ſpared from other neceſſary labours. At the ſame 
time the new fences ſhould be cropped and weeded, 


and the earth thrown up ſo as to give the roots freſh 


_ thraſhed out. Previous to the approach of harveſt, the 
farmer ſhould have a proper number of hands engaged 


moiſture ; the corn is to be weeded, and the beans and 
peaſe to be hoed. Ponds ſhould be made in the cor- 
ners of the fields for water for the cattle, and beams with 


ther neceſſaries ſhould be fixed up, upon which the corn 
in ſtraw is to be planted during the winter till it is 


to cut down the fruits of the earth, for if he lets flip that 


opportunity, he may happen to loſe all that he expected 


as the reward of his induilry. Five weeks is in general 


the time allotted for the harveſt; and it is certain, that 
except in extraordinary, cales arifing from unexpected 
weather, the whole crop may be cut down and carried 


home in that time. Let us now ſuppoſe the new farm 


to be ſo far cultivated that the produce is ready to be 
cut down; then if there are fixty acres of wheat, it will 
require ten good hands to reap the whole within the 


compaſs of twelve days. If there are eighty acres of 


barley, and ſeventy acres of oats, to cut down and pre- 


pare the whole for the barn yard, it will require the la- 


bour of four men during the ſpace of twenty four 
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If forty acres of beans, and the fame number of peaſe, 
it will be neceſſary that ten men ſhould have fourteen 
days allowed them for huſking them. Some allowance 
however muſt be made for rain; but upon a moderate 
average, two hundred and ninety acres of corn may be 


cut down by fourteen men within the compaſs of five 
— 
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CHAPTER V. 


O improving by Tillage without Manure. 


_ tivated ſo as to produce a good crop without manure; and 
although at firſt ſight fach an experiment may appear in 


every reſpect inconſiſtent with reaſon and experience, yet 
it ought not to be rejected till what has been aſſerted by 
thoſe authors has been properly conſidered. It has been 


_ aſſerted, that as dung only ſerves to ferment the earth, 


and make it crumble in pieces, ſo the ſame effects may be 


produced by tillage, only that the latter will require a 
much longer time to bring it to a ſtate of perfection. 
There is no doubt but in ſome caſes this principle will 


ſtand good, eſpecially in farms which have been already 
cultivated ; but with. reſpect to uncultivated ones, it will 


de attended with many difficulties. The induftrious far- 


mer, however, who endeavours to promote his own intereſt 


by cultivating his grounds in a proper manner, will be 
continuall 


o 


out the aſſiſtance of ſo much manure as is generally 


thrown upon it in the preſent age. He cauſed a quan- 
tity of virgin earth to be rubbed ſo ſmall as to paſs 


through a ſieve, and then divided the whole into three 


equal parcels, which he mixed with a quantity of dung, 


in weight about one fifth of the whole. The virgin earth 


was divided into three parts, two of fifteen pounds each, 
| ART: 


and 


A 3 _ — — 
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OST of the writers on the new huſbandry have aſ- 
ſerted, that there are many ſoils that may be cul- 


y trying new experiments, till ſuch time as his 
labour has been attended with the deſired effet. 
An eminent farmer who had ſtudied the whole art of 
huſbandry, and acquired a conſiderable fortune, during 
his leiſure hours made uſe of the following experiment, 
in order to diſcover how far land may be cultivated, with- 
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and to each of which were added three pounds of dung, 
and the third pot contained eighteen pounds of virgin 
earth, without any earth added to it. 

The diamcter of the pots into which the earth and ma- 
nure were put was twelve inches, and five grains of wheat 
were planted in them in the following manner; there 
were two inches between each gain, and the roct was one 
inch and an half below the ſurface of the earth. This 
was done in the beginning of October, and the pots were 
placed at leaſt one foot diſtant from each other, on a level 
ſpot in the gentleman's garden. EG in 

The ſubſequent winter was moderate, which gave the 


gentleman an opportunity of obſerving from time to time 


the progreſs of the ſeeds, for which there was the follow- 
ing neceſſity. One of the pots had three pounds of ſtable 
dung added to nfteen pounds of virgin earth; and in 
another pot, to the ſame quantity of matter was added 
three pounds of rotten dung, which had been covered up 
at leaſt one year, where: the third had only eighteen _ 
pound of virgin earth, without any dung whatever. He 
ſoon diſcovered that the grains ſet in the pot impregnated. 
with the freſh dung, looked more green and more high 
than the others, but they drooped before the ſpring ap- 
proacked, and in autumn they were good for nothing. 
Thoſe that were planted in the pot impregnated with rot- 
ten dung, proſpered much better than thoſe who had the 
aſſiſtance of tac freſh, but neither of them were ſo vigo- 
rous as thoſe which had been planted in the mother earth. 
Tne enſuing ſummer was extremely hot, and the birds 
deſtroyed great part of the grains, but when the whole 
were ripe the produce was as follows: from the five 
grains in the virgin earth, without dung, fifty-ſix ſtalks ; 
Tm the fame number, planted in the rotten dung, thirty- 
tive; but from thoſe planted in the ſtable dung, only 
twenty, and they much weaker than any of the others. 
Thus we find, that virgin earth, if properly cultivated, 
will produce a crop equal to thoſe lands which have been 
impregnated by the richeſt manure; but then a great 
diffcuſry Will always attend the choice of the * it 
being ve known to every perſon acquainted with agri- 
culture, that what produces a plentiful crop on one ſoil, 
will create barrenneſs on another; and therefore it is 
ucceſfary that the farmer ſhould be continually trying 
e 1 —_ new 
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new experiments according to the nature of every foil he 
Ends upon his lands. | | | 
It is neceilary to obſerve in this place, that when we 


recommend the cultivation of land without manure, it is 


only addreſſed to thoſe farmers Who live in ſuch parts of 
the kingdom where dung cannot readily be found; and 


it is certain, that in Scotland, in Ireland, in Wales, and 


in many other parts of Europe, the country people have no 
other means to make uſe of towards cultivating their lands 
beſides that of turning up the carth 1 the plough. In ſuch 
places, where many ſheep are bred, it is common to throw 
up a wall to keep them in the ni2hts dur; g che ſummer, 
and their dung contributes towards fallowing the earth, 
which is ſure. to be ploughed up the next year. The 
wall by which the incloſure is made, is compoſed of turf 
er ſods, which are eaſily Gag up, and cven the women 


and children aſſiſt in placing them in proper order; and 


being expoſed to the heat during the ſummer, and the 
enſuing winter, it naturally falls in pieces before the 


plovgh, and contributes much towards enriching the 


ground. As theſe folds or incloſures are generally in the 
midſt of barren fields, ſo when grain is ſown in them, 
and the ſummer approaches, they appear in the moſt 


lively manner, as entirely covered with green verdure, and 


they generally remain fertile at leaſt four years after- 
Wards. | 1 3 
Some farmers, in order to increaſe their crops, have 


| ſteeped the grain in a mixture of lime, nitre and pigeons. 


dung ; but this experiment is very precarious, and indeed 


were it ever ſo benefictal in its conſequences, it is 


not in the power of every farmer to procure it, nor would 
it be conſutent with the duty and intereſt of a farmer to 


practiſe ſuch experiments as arc only proper for chymiſts. 
Upon the whole, it is evident from reaſou and experience, 


that wherever manure or dung Can be had, it ought to be 
_ uſed; but where that opportunity is wanting, many ſorts 
of ſoils may be cultivared to the beſt advantage, if pa- 
tience and induſtry go hand in hand together. The far- 
mers in the remote parts of che country, will reap conhdzr- 


able advantages from trying ſuch experiments as will make 
at leaſt ſome amends for the want of manure; and by 


proper care and attention, they will at laſt find that their 
SLA has not been beſtowed in vain. | 
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CHAPTER VI. 


” Of Flax and Hemp. 


FI HERE are few perſons in this kingdom who have 
1 any knowledge of our Manufactures, and at the 


ſame time are ignorant of the vaſt importance of flax to 


a country whoſe riches depends on commerce, and its 
ſafety on _— a navy on a proper and reſpectable 
footing. Great ſums are annually drained from England 
to procure thoſe neceſſary articles, and yet experience has 
convinced many ſenfible perſons, that ſuch flax and hemp 
as has been cultivated in this country, 1s far ſuperior to 
any imported from abroad. It is true, there is one ob- 
jection which has been generally made, namely, that in 
this country our rivers are, for the moſt part, ſo cloſed 
up, that water cannot be eaſily procured ; whereas in 
Ruſſia, and other places abroad, all the rivers are open, 
ſo that the grounds planted with flax and hemp can be 

table weed, and conſequently :mproved to the greateſt 
advantage; but where every thing is properly atended to, 
it will be found that the objection has no weight. 

The earth upon which flax ſeed is ſown, ſhould be fine 
and crumbly, with a conſiderable ſhare of moiſture ; and 
3f the land has been newly broken up, the crop will 

thrive exceedingly, as it has lately done in many parts of 
Scotland, where proper encouragement has been given to 

_ thoſe who would be at the trouble of cultivating it. 

When the farmer has found a ſoil equal to the above de- 
ſcription, his next buſineſs is to make choice of the beſt 
ſeed, for upon that much of his profits will always depend. 
The flax ſeed imported from Ruſſia has been found to 
thrive beſt in Ireland, and the Dutch ſeed in Britain; but 
that ought to be preferred which 1s heavieſt, of a brightiſh 
colour, and when bruized appears of -a pale green, with 
h Ne 5 
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an oily ſubſtance, and has a ſweetiſh taſte. The time of 
_ ſowing ſhould be from the beginning of March to the 
middle of April, and three buſhels of Dutch feed will be 
ſufficient for one acre. Great care is neceſlary in the 
weeding, which ſhould be done when the ſtalks are about 
five inches high; and as flax 1s very tender, the weeders 
ſhould put oft their ſhoes before they enter into the field, 
leſt they cruſh the roots, and ſo prevent the growth. It is 


common in ſome places to turn in theep among the flax; 


but although their lying upon it and eating the weeds, 


may prove of conſiderable ſervice, yet their treading upon 


the ſtalks may do conſiderable injury. 


If the flax is tall and ſlender, it ſhould be pulled with- 


out any regard to the ſeed, and the moſt 48” addr is 
juſt after the bloom has fallen. It is otherwiſe when it 


is ſnort and branchy, for then it ſhould not be pulled till 


the ſeed is ripe, becauſe that will be the molt valuable 
part, as it will ſerve towards producing the crop the next 


| year. Such of the flax as falls to the ground, ſhould be 
immediately pulled, for if that is negle&ed, it will rot, 
and ſo become totally uſeleſs, and the farmer diſappointed 
in all the hopes he had formed of receiving advantages from 
it. It will ſometimes happen that one part of a Feld will 
be ripe before another, and in ſuch caſes that which is ripe 


- ſhould be pulled while the others are left ſtanding. It is 


neceſſary that the pullers ſhould croſs the ſtalks in their 
hands, becauſe that admits the freſh air; and that which 


15 —_—— for ſeed, ſhould be put up in ſhocks like wheat, 


and afterwards ſtacked, that it may be properly dried. If 
the lint only is wanted, then the flax ſhould be ſteeped 


before the natural moiſture is exhauſted. The water uſed 


for this purpoſe ſhould be ſoft, and it ſhould Jay in the 


ſcream, expoſed to the rays of the ſun, about four or five 


weeks, in which time great numbers of inſe&s will gender 


Ain it. 


Before the flax is put into the water it ſhould be llackly 


tied up in ſmall ſheaves, and put into the canals with the 


crop ends downwards, and the roots inclining in a ſlop- 


ing direction to one fide of the bank; when it has re- 
mained a proper time in the water, which will be known 


by pulling out a few ſtalks, then the whole ſhould be 


taken out and cleanſed from all the filth and flime which 
has adhered to it; when the whole is taken out, the canal 


ſhould be cleanſed, and freſh water put in, aiter which 
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it may be again filled with flax of a later crop than the. 
former; but the ſame water ſhould never be uſed twice, 


otherwiſe the flax will be damaged, and rendered unfit 
for uſe. The coarſe ſhould be ſeparated from the fine be- 
fore it is put into the water, becauſe that which is fine 


is much later in coming to a ſtate of perfection than the 


coarſe. When the flax has been taken out of the water, 
and cleanſed from every impurity, it muſt be ſpread out 
upon the graſs to dry; and in moſt caſes the ſhort heath 
is the beſt, becauſe it ſaſtens to it, and conſequently is 

preſerved from being driven about by the wind; it like- 
wiſe admits of a more free circulztion of air, and the 


flalks ſhould be ſpread at a conſiderable diſtance from 


each other; and when properly dried, it ſhould be taken 


home to a barn, where it is to be kept till it can be diſ- 
poſed of, an opphrtunity for which will ſeldom be found 


wanting in ſuch a trading nation as England. 
With reſpe& to hemp, one of the moſt uſeful articles 
for the royal navy, it 1s certain that proper encourage- 


ment has never yet been given for the cultivation of it in 
this nation; and yet it has been found, from repeated ex- 
periments, that there is not a nation in Europe in which 
it will thrive better than in ours. In the cultivation of 


hemp the firſt thing to be attended to is the ſoil, and 


that in which it will thrive beſt is fat, rich, black-moulded 


ſand, becauſe ſuch ſoils are ſeldom peſtered with weeds. 
There is no neceſſity for dung in the cultivation of hemp, 


for if the foil is deep and ſoft, ſo as to be caſily penetrated, 
there will be great reaſon to hope for ſucceſs. In the 


choice of hemp ſeed, that is beſt which has a gloſſy ap- 
pearance, and when broken diſcovers that there is an 

oily ſubſtance in che interior parts; but as there is often- 
times a mixture in that which is ſold in the ſhops, ſo the 


one ſhould be carefully ſeparated from the other. 


The ſeaſon for ſowing hemp is the month of April; 
and it is very remarkable, that weeds ſeldom ſpring up 


where it is ſown. Four buſhels may be ſown upon one 


acre, and it may be trodden upon till it begins to ſpring 


up, after which it muſt not be injured. 


If the ſeaſon is dry, then the hemp ſhould be watered. 


| from time to time, and that is the reaſon why thoſe who 
are beſt acquainted with its cultivation, make choice of 
ſuch grounds as are near to rivers, lakes, or canals. 


About the middle of Auguſt the hemp begins to drop its 


leaves 


1 


leaves and turn pale, which is an infallible indication of 
its ripeneſs, and then it becomes neceſſary to pull it. The 
whole proceſs relating to the hemp is nearly the ſame with 
that of flax; but as there are two ſorts of hemp, namely 
the male and female, ſo they ought to be differently at- 


| tended to. That which is called the male hemp is by 


far much ſtronger than the female, and arrives ſooner at 
_ a ſtate of perfection; whereas the ſeaſon is generally far 
advanced before the female hemp has ſo ripened that the 


| ſeeds for the next year's growth can be taken out with 
dies of hemp ſhould be made much 


| ſafety. The bun 
larger than thoſe of flax ; and when they have been pro- 
perly ſteeped in the water, they may be dried upon hur- 
dles, under which a flow fire is to be lighted and kept 


burning till they are dried. In ſuch cafes the hemp muſt. 
be frequently turned, ſo that the watery particles may be 


1 exhauſted, after which it muſt be put up in 
acks at leaſt two months, when it is to be threſhed out, 
and then the farmer is to ſell it to the manufacturer to the 
beſt advantage. | . e 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Of Sheep Walks on a new Farm. 


HE folding ſheep muſt always be practiſed where 
_ the farms are ſmall, becauſe they will not have an 
opportunity of ranging at large, unleſs there be a fine 
common in the neighbourhood; and it is well known 
that many of the commons are now encloſed, The 
| ns made choice of for the folding of ſheep ſhould be - 
dry and ſmooth, with ſhort graſs growing upon it; for 
if it is wet, the ſheep will be in great danger of being 
very much injured; nor muſt they be folded too cloſe, 
_ eſpecially when the weather is hot. The fold ſhould have 
always an open field adjoining tevit, for the following 
_ reaſons, namely, that when the ſeaſon is very wet, or the 
weather extremely hot, they may have an opportunity of 
going out to range at large, and therefore the ſhepherd 
ſhould in all ſuch ſeaſons leave the fold open during the 
nights. Hurdles ſhould be placed near the ſides of the 
incloſure or fold, for if the weather is cold, the ſheep will 
take ſhelter under them; or if they do not, then they muſt 


be driven to it; but if the weather is hot, they will diſ- 


perſe and ſhift for themſelves. It is a common practice 
with many farmers who have large flocks of breeding 
ewes, to keep them in fold during the whole year ; but 
this ſhews great want of knowledge, for ſheep chuſe to 
range at large, both for freſh air and wholeſome graſs, 
nor do they ever deſire to be encloſed till evening, at 
Which time it ſeems natural to them, unleſs it be ſuch as 
range from one place to another in numerous flocks. _ 
PDuring the inclemency of the winter, cribs ſhould be 
made, in which the ſheep may take ſhelter ; but where 
theſe cannot be procured without a great expence, then 
| TT = 
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it will be neceſſary to drive them to the leeward of ſome 
jincloſure, bank, hedge, or wall, if they are not at that 
time in the fold; for if they are, they will naturally take 
ſhelter themſelves, without being driven to it. However, 
notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, yet if the winter 
happens to be more than ordinarily cold, and much ſnow 
falls, then the ſheep muſt be houſed, otherwiſe they will 
be in great danger of periſhing. 0 
Sheep are tender animals, and therefore it is the duty 
of farmers to ſow broom on little ſlips of ground near the 
bounds fof their incloſures, for that will ſoon grow up, 
and ſerve the ſheep for a ſhelter in the wet ſeaſon. Furze 
will anſwer the ſame end; but the ground upon which 
| theſe ſeeds are ſown ſhould be extremely dry, for nothing 
of a wet or watery nature will ever agree with ſheep. 
Some perſons have fooliſhly imagined, that the fleſh of 
ſheep becomes more delicate by their feeding on wild 
thyme, or other aromatic he1bs ; but this is a vulgar er- 
ror, nor is it conſiſtent with nature, for ſheep will not 
touch any of thoſe herbs, even if they happen to meet 
with them, while they can procure one mouthful of freſh _ 
graſs. It is hunger alone which induces the ſheep to eat 
| thoſe aromatic herbs; but natural graſs, and indeed that 
which is ſhorteſt, is what ſheep will naturally feed beſt 
on, and their fleſh will be more delicious than that of 
thoſe who have been fed on the richeſt paſtures, as ap- 
_ pears from daily experience. VV 
When a new farm is made choice of, and one part of it 
is deſigned for breeding ſheep, the farmer ſhould be ex, 
tremely cautious in not ſetting apart for that purpoſe 
any part of it which is damp, for it ſhould be dry; and 
if there is none of that ſort of ground on his farm, then 
he ought not to bring up any ſheep, leſt he injure him- 
ſelf without receiving any benefit from his experince and 
labour. There is much caution neceſſary to be obſerved 
in the purchaſing of ſheep for ſtocking a new farm, or at 
leaſt that part of it which is appropriated for their recep- 
tion. The ewes which lamb early in the ſpring are 


much preferable to any other; for thoſe who lamb in win- 


ter are in great danger of periſhing _— the inclemency 
of the ſeaſon, and their lambs can only be reared with 
_ great difiiculty. - | „ . If | 
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= If theſe rules are attended to by the perſon who takes 

| a new farm, he will find himſelf much enriched ; for if 

the ground will anſwer the purpoſe, no creature will bring 
him more profit than ſheep, who are uſeful for a thou- 
| ſand valuable purpoſes, and one of the — articles 
of commerce in _ nation. | 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Of Servants neceſſary for a new Farm, and the 


neceſſary Implements. 


=: 


0 1 is ſo much depends upon the induſtry and 


fidelity of ſervants, that too much care cannot be 


Had in the choice of them; and although it is moſt com- 
mon to hire ſervants towards the latter end of harveſt, 


namely, about Michaelmas, when many of them are in 
want of places, yet that ſhould not be conſidered as a 
general rule, for if the farmer will give his ſervants pros 


Per wages, and treat them with humanity, he may be ſure 


of procuring good ones at any time. Oe 
When the farmer intends to make choice of ſervants, 

he ſhould firſt make himſelf well acquainted with the na: 
ture of the work which he deſigns to employ them in; if 


he does fo, he will be able to * to them ſuch queſ- 
tions which, by their anſwers, will 
proper judgment of their merit. If the farmer intends to 
cultivate his ground conſiſtent with the practice in ſome 
particular counties, then it will be much for his intereſt 
to make choice of ſervants who have lived in thoſe coun- 
ties, for it is natural to ſuppoſe that ſuch perſons ſhould 


be much better acquainted with that ſort of huſbandry 
than any other; but when it is neceſlary to change the 


method of cultivating the farm, then it will be equally 
_ neceſſary to change the ſervants, unleſs they are ſuch as 


are acquainted with the nature of huſbandry in general; 
for ſuch perſons, if of a tractable diſpoſition, will ſoon 
make themſelves maſters of any thing in the way of their 


= profeſſion. 


With reſpect to ploughmen, thoſe who have travelled © 


over ſeyeral different counties, are in general much better 


acquainted 


enable him to form a 
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acquainted with huſbandry than ſuch as have ſpent moſt. 
of their time at home; for it is experience that muſt im- 
prove the huſbandman in knowledge, and there is but 
little difficulty in finding ſuch ploughmen, eſpecially near 
London, or any other great cities, —— they generally 
go to ſuch places in ſearch of new maſters. If they are 
men who have acquired a confiderable ſhare of knowledge, 
they will generally be found extremely vain, and fo fond 
of their own abilities, that they will be ready to look 
down with contempt on all others, although they may 
happen to know much more than themſelves. It will 
be neceſſary, therefore, beſides enquiring into their 
general characters, to propoſe ſuch queſtions to 
them, concerning their cultivation of the land where 
they were laſt employed, as will lead to a knowledge of 
their abilities; or if they are hired near the ſpot where 
they formerly reſided, then their workmanſhip may be 
enquired into. If the farmer is perfectly acquainted with 
his buſineſs, ſo as to be able to give proper directions to 
| his ſervants in general, he will find it much to his advan- 
= age to take into his ſervice as many young, ſtout, induſ- 
| ; trious lads as he may have occaſion for, becauſe he will 
F- by theſe means have an opportunity of bringing them up 
_ | under his own direction, and making them acquainted 
. With every part of huſbandry. ER er LE 
In the choice of a ſhepherd he muſt be extremely care- 
ful, nor ſhould one be employed who has not lived in that 
ſtation before ; but he muſt not truſt too much to his ma- 
nagement, for, as the old proverb ſays, 4 maſter's eye 
mates a fat horſe, ſo the farmer who would acquire riches, 
and ſupport his family in reputation, muſt be as often as 
poſſible enquiring into the conduct of his ſervants, ſo. as 
to be convinced whether or not they have diſcharged their 
duty with fidelity. A ſhepherd ſhould have ſome know- 
ledge of the diſeaſes peculiar to ſheep, otherwiſe many of 
_ thoſe uſeful animals may be loſt for want of ſkill in the 
perſon who is appointed to take care of them. 
With reſpect to threſhers, they are generally hired for 
a a particular time; and it is expected that thoſe who are 
expert in their buſineſs will threſh, clean, and prepare 
for the market, twenty-four buſhels of weat in one week; 
but this muſt not be conſidered as a general rule, becauſe 
different circumſtances may take place; but if the farmer 
does his duty in attending to the conduct of his — 
| | r 


| 
| . 
| 
| 


1 i 
and theſe ſervants are honeſt men, then he need never be 
afraid but his buſineſs will be conducted in a proper 
manner. 3 | 5 
Women ſervants ſhould never be hired from gentle- 
men's houſes, for ſuch will never, unleſs forced by ne- 
__ cefity, ſubmit to the common hardſhips which perſons in 
ſuch a ſtation are ſubjet to. Let the farmer, therefore, 
endeavour as much as he can to hire his women ſervants 
trom places where they have been uſed to laborious em- 
ployments, for ſuch perſons, inſtead of aſpiring to any 
thing above their rank, will be contented with their 
wages, and diſcharge their duty with fidelity. . 
8 Before we conclude this chapter, it may not be amiſs, 
nor foreign to the purpoſe, to take notice of the proper in- 
ſtruments neceſſary to be uſed in the cultivation of a neu- 
farm, for in the knowledge of theſe much of the farmer's 
buſineſs depends; tied, with reſpe& to inventions in 
huſbandry, they have not received that encouragement | 
Which their merit juſtly entitles them to; for the trenching 
plough, which was invented above one hundred years 
ago, has even in the preſent age been only introduced 
into few places; nor has the double ſwing plough been 
ever encouraged in any of the counties in England, ex- 
_ cept Buckinghamſhire, where the farmers have found it 


to be of the utmolt advantage. It is certain, that in- 


ſtruments for the uſe of farmers, ſhould not be too nu- 
merous. and they ſhould be conſtructed on the moſt ſimple 
principles, otherwite he will not be able to make uſe of 
them in a proper manner. _ ä 5 
There is an inſtrument known by the name of the Mar- 
gate hoe, which is extremely uſeful for farmers in hoeing 
uo peaſe, cabbage, and turnips, and it may be pro- 
cured at a ſmall expence. Drill ploughs are likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary for 2 and horſe beans, and therefore every 
farmer ſhouid have one of them. The winged plough is 
of all others the beſt for hoeing up the turf or uncul- 
tivared ground; and beſides one of them, every farmer 
ſhould have an inſtrument, called a chaff- cutter. In the 
Choice of theſe inſtruments a few will be neceſſary, nor 
ſhould the farmer purchaſe any more at one time than he 
has occaſion for. „ „ 
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CHAPTER * 


07 the Expence 3 to . laid out in the 


Stocking of a new Form. 


HE expence requiſite for the ftocking of a new farm 
is of ſo much importance, that it is the firſt thing 
the young farmer ought to conſider before he enters upon 
buſineſs ; for if he negle&s that, he may lay out his mo- 
| ney to a very bad purpoſe, and inflead of reaping the 
profits he expected, become in the end a real beggar. The 
expence, however, muſt be regulated according to the ex- 
tent, value, and rent of the farm; and therefore ſup- 
poſing the rent to be paid at two hundred pounds a year, 
rhen a proper eſtimate may be formed of any other in pro- 
portion, Whether they are greater or lefter. It is not 
ueceſſary that a new farm ſhould be cultivated all at once, 
for ſuch things require care, and new circumſtances will often 
take place, by which the farmer will find himſelf under 
the neceility of deviating from the original plan, which, 
upon the moſt mature 3 » he has laid down. 
We muft ſuppoie that the farm, as a new one, conſiſts 
of no leſs than nine hundred acres of land, which mutt 
be divided in the following manner : one third muſt be 
ploughed up as ſoon as poffible, and a ſecond part muſt 
be broken up tor the next year, but the third part is to 
remain in the ſame manner in which he found it, at leaſt 
till ſuch time as the other parts are properly cultivated ſo 
as to produce a crop equal co his withes. Thus he muſt 
prepare every neceflary implement for the cultivation of 
{ix hundred acres in one year; nor muſt he forget that at 
leaſt one 1 of the year muſt be allotted for other 
urpoſes. One hundred and fifty acres of the farm ſnould 
ſet par tor graſs land ; and if there 1s no common 
right 
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tight adjoining to the farm, then the farmer ought te 
keep only a ſmall number of ſheep, 

Oieconomy, or in other words prudence, is the princi- 
E. thing the farmer ſhould have in view; it ſhould be 
is conſtant ſtudy, for, as the wiſe man ſays, The hand of 
| the diligent maketh rich. His buildings ſhould be con- 
firudted on the moſt ſimple plan, and every thing not 
abſolutely neceſſary, ſhould be carefully avoided ; and 
therefore the following articles will anſwer the defired 


| end to every . farmer who intends to promote his 


intereſt in the world: and although ſome of them may be 
rated a ſmall matter under or above the price at which 
they may be purchaſed, yet that will be found to be of 
ſuch a trifling nature that . exceptions can be taken | 
SE 
With reſpect to > furniture, it will often ha pen that the 
farmer may have it in his power to — ſeveral arti- 
cles at a much cheaper rate than thoſe who are obliged to 
have recourſe to the firſt proprietor; but let the circum- 
ſtances bz whatever they will, the following ſums will be 
| ſuſcient both for furniture and every other article : 
 Heouſhold furniture"  —— £40 o 0 
Twelve horſes, one of whom muſt be for the | 
ſaddle, and three mares for breeding, at ten . 
pounds each c 120 © 0 
Ten ploughs on different conſtruQtions, at mm. 
pound ten ſhillings each _ — 15 oO. © 
_ Harneſs for twelve horſes, three carts with lad- | 
ders, two narrow wheel waggens, one broad 
wheel waggon 


o 


35. © 
Stable furniture, barn furniture, two rollers, DR 
nine pair of harrows — &&«-( —— 12 0 0 
Hay for 12 horſes, corn for ditto. 20 0 0. 
Dairy furniture — „C TT: JE 7 
For three hundred ſheep — 12 0 00 
For three cows — — 6 0 0„ 
Pickaxes, mattocks, Kc. . 6 0 9 
Brewing utenſils — — 12 © © 
Three ploughmen for one year, at ſix pounds „„ 
__ "each, with their victuals and board 18 0 0 
5 Sir lahourers, at ſeven ſhillings a week each, „ 
without board 13 13 © 


Three boys, at forty ſhillings a year each, with 
board N Ing 6 "0 
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Weeding, mowing, and harveſting L 141 © © 
Houſekeeping, with other incidental expences 50 0 0 
From this calculation it will appear, that there is a ne- 
ceſſity for the young farmer's laying out for materials, 
when he firſt enters upon the farm, in or about five hun- 
dred pounds; but as it will be ſome time before he can 
_ reap any profits from his labours, ſo he will be under the 
obligation of having fiſteen hundred pounds in his poſ- 
ſeſſion, that he may not be reduced to any difficulties, but 
always have ſome ſtock in hand, in order to anſwer every 
exigency. One half of this expence will be ſufficient for 
— a farm of one hundred pounds a year, and ſo in 
proportion to any other. : 


THE END. 
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VIIL. | 
2 New Edition, Price. 25. 6d. of 


EVERY LANDLORD or TENANT HIS OWN 
LAWYER; Or, the Whole Law reſpecting Land- 
lords, Tenants, and Lodgers, laid down in a ſimple, 
eaſy, and comprehenſive Manner, free from the 

Technical Terms of the Law. hom newer, the mot. 
approved Forms of Notices to quit Premites : Direc- 
tions for making and completing a Dies. and for 
Replevying Goods when illegally taken. Aiſo Memo- | 
randums for letting Houſes, Lands, or Aptrimonns by 
Agreement, or on Leaſe; and various Precedents of 

Leaſes, and other uſeiul Deeds, as ſettled by the 

. molt eminent Counſel. With the real Method of 
protons to diſpoſſeſs a bad Tenant, and of defenc- 

g l'oſſeſſion when a Tenant is Oppreſſed er Injured 

| by his Landlord. Together with an Abſtrat of an 
Act of the 15th George III. for regulating BUILD- 

IN GS and PARTY-WALLS in . and its 


Environs. | i 8 — 


By JOHN PALL, Eſq; BARRISTER. at 1 


r 
5 I 25. bend. of 
1 GENERAL HISTORY of the BRITISH EM SIRE | | 
in AMERICA. Containing an Hiſtorical, Political, 1 OY 
and Commercial View of the Engliſh Settlements ; in- 


cluding all the Countries in Nerth- America and the 
Weſt-Indies, ceded by the Peace of Paris. 2 Vols. 


By Mr. WYNNE. 


Fertia fade Pts, feries lengiſſima rerum 
Per tot ducta Fires — ab er gine e 


entis 
VIS. 47.1 as: 


For a a faithful Account of this Work, we would re- 
"fer the Reader to the Monthly Review for November 
and December 1771, wherein it is recommended in 

high Terms to the Public Notice, and even repeatedly 
to "the Attention of the Legiſlature. See alſo the Re- 
port of the Lords of Trade relative to the propoſed 


dettlement on the Ohio, throughout which References : 
are made to this Work. 


> | 
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A New Eition, with great Additions, Price 3s. bound, of 
THE MASQUE: A new and ſelect Collection of the 

beſt Engliſh, Scots, and Iriſh Songs, Catches, Duets, 

and Cantatas; in the true Spirit and Taſtie of the 
Three different Nations. Collected from all the nu- 
merous Books of this Kind that have been publiſhed, 
from the firſt Appearance of ſuch Works to the pre- 
ſent Time; including every celebrated Song that has 
been fung at the Public Gardens and Theatres, either 
the laſt ar any preceding Seaſon. With a great Num- 
ber of Valuable Originals. Being an Attempt to im- 
prove upon others in a true Spirit of Social Mirth and 
| Good Fellowſhip, without forgetting the Reſpect that 
is due to the Public. To which is added, A complete 
Collection of the various TOASTS, SENTIME TS, 
_ and HOB NOBS r now in FO 


T be 1 Edition, corrected, Price 15. 6d. 
' EXERCISES for Turning ENGLISH into FRENCH, 
with the Grammatical Rules, digeſted in a plain and 
eaſy Method. Whereby Scholars of the 1 Ca- © 


pacity are enabled to write the F rench Language with 
Propriety. 


By A. SCOT, A. M. Member of the Univerſity of Paris. . 


XII. 
Price 6s. bound, 


THE BEAUTIES of the MAGAZINES and other 
PERIODICAL WORKS, Selected for a Series of 
| Years: Conſiſting of Effays, Moral Tales, Characters, 
and other Fugitive Pieces in Proſe ; by the moſt emi- 

nent Hands, viz. Colman, Goldſmith, Murphy, Smol- 
let, Thornton, &c. Alſo, ſome Eſlays by D. Hume, 
: Eſq; not inſerted in the late Editions of his Works ; 
with many other Miſcellaneous Productions of equal 8 
Merit. None of theſe are to be found in the Works 
| that paſs under the Names of the above Authors. TWòwͤa 
Vols. 12mo. 
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| T he Second Edition, Price 25. ſeaved, of 
LORD CHESTERFIELD's ADVICE TO HIS SON, 
on Men and Manners : or, A New Syſtem of Educa- 

tion, in which the Princi 2 of Politeneſs, the Art of 
acquiring a Knowledge of the World, with every In- 

ſtruction neceſſary to form a Man of Honour, Virtue, 

Taſte, and Faſhion, are laid down in a plain, eaſy, and 

familiar Manner. To which is now added, the Mar- 
| caves de Lambert's Advice to her Son, 


. 
Price 25. ſcabed, 

EVERY WOMAN HER OWN PHYSICIAN; or, 
The Lady's Medical Aſſiſtant. Containing the Hiſ- 
tory and Cure of the various Diſeaſes incident to 
Women and Children. The whole rendered intelli- 
gible by Preſcriptions in Engliſh of the reſpective Me- 
3 proper to be given in every Diſeaſe ; and deli- 

vered in ſuch a plain and familiar Manner, that every 
Woman of common Capacity may ſafely preſcribe for 


Ferſelf, her Acquaintance, and her poor — 
: SBS „ 


Tue feat Edition, Price 35. fed, 

A COLLECTION of the moſt eſteemed PIECES of 
POETRY that have appeared for ſeveral Years. 
With Variety of Originals. By the late MOSES 
MEN D E Z, Eſquire, and other Contributors to 
 DODSLEY's Colle&ion, to | wank this Is intended as 
2 Supplement. 25 


A New Edition, Price 35. 64. ELSE 


The WORKS of the EARLS of ROCHESTER, ROS- 
COMMON, and DORSET ; the DUKES of PE- 


VONSHIRE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, &c. To 


which is prefixed, the LIFE of the EARL of RO- 
tae chaos 1 


. ; 
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Y V. 
£ New „ Ddition, Price 35 A of 
A NEW DISCOURSE of TRADE : wherein are re- 
commended ſeveral weighty Points relating to Com- 
anics of Merchants, the Act of Navigation, Natura- 
23 of Strangers, and our Woollen Manufactures: 
The Balance of 'I'rade, and the Nature of Plantations, 
with their Conſequence: in relation to the Kingdom, 
are ſeriouſly diſcuſſed : Methods for the Employment 
and Maintenance of the Poor are propoſed : The Re- 
duction of Intereſt of Money to L 4 per Cent. is recom- 
mended : And ſome Propoſals for erecting a Court of 
Merchants for determining Controverſies relating to 


S 
Maritime Affairs, and for a Law for Transference of 6 


Bills of Debis, are humbly offered. 
: "of n CHILD. 
„ 
8 be Second Edition, Price 25. 64. ſerved, . | | 
A DIGEST of the LAWS relating to the GAME of | 
this KINGDOM: Containing all the Statutes. now in 
Force reſpecting the different Species of Game; in- 
cluding thoſe which have been made for the Preſerva- 
tion of Sea and River Fiſh. The Whole illuftrated 
with the belt and moſt approved Judicial Determina- 
tions thereon, brought down to the preſent Time, col- 
lected from the Law Reporters. To which is added, 
a choice Collection of Precedents of Indictments on the : 
different Statutes ; together with Warrants, Deputa- 


tions, &c. In which is given an Index of each parti- 
cular Matter contained in the Work. 


By SOT PAUL, Eſq; BARRISTER at Law. 


| VII. OE 
The Second Edition, eib conf W Additions ond 1. 
provenents, r | 

THE PARISH OFIICER's COMPLETE GUIDE, 
| Containing the Duty of the Churchwarden, Overſeer, | 

Conſtable, and Surveyor of the Highways, as ſettled 
by the Act of Parliament paſſed lat Seſſions; the 
__ whole laid down in an eaiy, conciſe, and fainiliar Man- 
ner; and cleared from the Technical Terms of the 
"Ty aw, as well as the [accuracies of former Publications 
of the like Kind. 

By JOHN PAUL, E Etc; BARRISTER at Law: 
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